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Grorce SHELTON Hussey, Stare UNIVERSITY OF 
New Mexico, Arsuquerqur, New Mexico, 
pes ERC ULES once met at a cross-roads two allegorical 
= ladies, offering him gifts and tempting him in 
a H opposite directions. ‘The essential difference be- 
E tween this “choice of Hercules” and the Christian 
= concept of “conversion” has often been pointed out, 
= but, as the distinction will prove useful in my sub- 
E = sequent discussion, | must mention it here. Her- 
Hum Cyles did not have to turn around and go back. 
Nothing is implied of the error of his past ways, for the choice 
that he made concerned only his future path. He was like the 
conventional adventurer of old-fashioned stories, who, at the 
meeting of the ways, was supposed to take that road which seemed 
to lead toward a distant church spire. A man, on the other hand, 
who “experiences conversion,” stops going to hell and starts going 
to heaven,—a right-about-face of the most uncompromising and 
absolute sort. His act is a recognition of a change of mind, ex- 
pressed by a similar change in the direction of his progress. 
Similarly, in modern America, almost any person who sets out 
to acquire an education is bound sooner or later to experience, not 
a choice of Hercules, but a radical conversion of the soul. This 
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is not necessary in the nature of the case; it is only the natural 
result of a certain almost continent-wide idea which has power 
among us. There are of course advocates of education without 
such a strenuous prerequisite, just as there have been sundry 
moral Franklins in religion, but we always feel that these people 
are talking about something else; for it is largely a matter of the 
meaning of words. After all, morality is not religion, though 
the two are closely related ; and professional or vocational training 
is not education. I do not speak in disparagement of such train- 
ing, but only call attention to a proper and necessary distinction. 
Some theorists try to make of education a sort of intellectual jitney 
system which offers to take its passengers anywhere they desire to 
go, as if the goal of the trip were a matter of indifference. But 
the road to culture, like the path that Bunyan’s footsore hero fol- 
lowed to its end, goes in only one direction, and has one fixed 
destination for all who walk therein. When we turn from the 
petty Meccas toward which most of the travelers now are making, 
and fix our eyes upon that distant goal, the act is a typical con- 
version, and not a choice of Hercules. 

A few questions will reduce these matters to a concrete form. 
Just what is this discrepancy of aims? Exactly what will be 
included in this change, which we may term intellectual conver- 
sion? TI call attention first to the more material issues, and shall 
proceed finally to the ultimate ideas and ideals, intangible and 
difficult to the uninitiated, but forming always the bed-rock of 
culture and the criterion of education. All men, however, who 
have even the most rudimentary conception of the vast traditional 
and cumulative heritage of human culture, need not be reminded 
that this blessing comes first to each individual learner, not as an 
organic unit, having an indubitable significance and character of 
its own, but as an array of facts only imperfectly related to his past 
life, to each other, and to that universal science into which, he is 
given to understand, they are meant to be an introduction. It 
takes years of rather blind and wandering labor before that in- 
choate mass of facts begins to assume form and individuality. 
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Meanwhile the inexperienced youth too often falls a prey to the 
wild and whirling words of those whose heads have been turned 
by the strong wine of a little knowledge. There are many such 
in this country, where the accepted educational ideal is a reason- 
able minimum of schooling for everybody. Men without a vision 
of the unity of knowledge regard the facts that may be learned in 
school much as materialistic and blunted natures have for centuries 
regarded the ancient ruins in Italy. Those marbles, which to the 
archeologist or to the artist are a part of the intricate and various 
language of universal culture, seem to the ungifted, untrained 
perception no more than a quarry of good material ready-cut to 
the hand of the builder. One can make a very snug little villa 
out of such stones. Thus persons of the same temperament learn 
and use all the facts which a liberal education so unreservedly 
lavishes upon us. ‘“T'ake what is useful,” they advise the aspiring 
student. “Take only what is useful.” Every generous and true 
nature, if unwarped by these insidious influences, will reach out 
for all. It is the universal law of intellect gravitating to its own. 
Then to grasp, to mold, to assemble in a rational order,—such is 
the function of every whole and healthy human mind. Its suc- 
cess in this function is the measure of its ultimate worth to man. 
A Plato or an Aristotle, a St. Thomas or a Roger Bacon, will repay 
the world for whole generations of thwarted potential intellects 
which continually drag themselves, dull, stiff, and dying, over the 
ground. But the beginner, born and reared in a low and crude 
materialism, knows nothing of all this, save as he may vaguely 
read it in that dim writing on the wall of his soul, which most 
human beings never decipher. He is even taught to turn all 
high and noble things to some incidental and trifling but immediate 
use. 

I suspect that right in this word immediate lies most of the 
harm. A brief excursion into its significance discovers much, not 
only concerning the problem of knowledge, but also concerning 
that closely kindred enigma, the problem of evil. It does not 
make much difference whether we consider happiness or something 
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else as the goal of life, the end of knowledge, if we will only 
place either one of them far enough from us. The curse of man 
is to have attained. Things that have a scope beyond us enlarge 
and ennoble our lives. Whenever we completely and finally 
grasp what we set out for, we are sure to be disappointed. If 
you must take use for your ideal, fix upon some far distant use 
that will never ripen in your day, or in the time of any whom you 
know. That is the soul’s nobility. It is what makes the man of pure 
science a greater man than the mere inventor. It is what makes 
Christian ethics the highest moral philosophy. The same preference 
for remoteness instead of immediacy applies also to action. The 
shallow maxim, “Do it now,” is the devil’s own advice. Reason, 
not impulse, should govern a rational being; and reason takes 
time. All that, however, is in another field, into which I may 
only glimpse here, since it is the borderland ; as it were, the suburb 
of thought. Enough, then, that this matter of remoteness is so 
consistently characteristic of the greatest intellectual interests 
that it may almost be regarded as a sufficient criterion to dis- 
tinguish the gold of education from the baser metals of mere 
training. 

It stands to reason that immediacy is undesirable only in so far 
as it is associated with some more fundamental principle of 
weakness. It is just possible that the very crux of any matter 
lies directly in our path; and if it does, we need not avoid it. 
But we must never forget that our deepest lives lie beyond the 
limits of time and space, for the intellect is timeless, subtle, and 
pervasive; we build with our ancient marbles, but the structures 
that we rear are the vast unfinshed cathedrals of the soul. The 
design is an old, conventional one; as we watch the progress 
of our own work, we can tell beforehand how it will expand, ever 
higher, ever vaster, while the soul lives and learns; but the ul- 
timate perfection of those dim aisles and cloud-capped domes no 
human mind has ever known. We learn to see each new fact 
as a part of the great design. Nothing comes by chance, or out 
of its due order. And all this time, we feel that ours is no 
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flimsy castle of the imagination; but as the archeologist, from 
the marbles he has found, reconstructs those parts of a great work 
of architecture which are lost, or are yet to be discovered, so we 
feel that we too are only rediscovering a pre-existent plan. Like 
the man of science, we are confirmed in this conviction by the 
power we sometimes have of telling beforehand with precision 
how the lines will lie. It is to this, then, that our learning serves; 
and it is not for application here and now. When we realize the 
very truth of that fact, and when we have turned our backs upon 
every other goal in learning, we have experienced what I choose to 
eall an “intellectual conversion.” 

Needless to say, this conception, though forever present to an 
esoteric few, never will become generally popular. We all know 
the common theories. One of them holds that education is for 
the state. Education trains intelligent citizens and potential 
leaders, making possible a just and enlightened government. In 
a democratic country, we are told, a high level of popular educa- 
tion is especially necessary. This theory is the more dangerous 
for the truth there is in it; even Plato would seem to be of the 
same way of thinking. A deeper study of Plato, however, leads 
to the conclusion that in his opinion the state itself exists only to 
train and exercise the individual soul. That is a typically rational 
interpretation of the interrelation and correspondences of the edu- 
cation and the state. If the mind of man is prior, with the state 
as a sort of auxiliary or adjunct to it, then the state may reasonably 
be entirely absorbed in the interests of its citizens, but no indivi- 
dual member of the state may in any wise be considered as dedi- 
cated unreservedly to its welfare. From the large resources of 
men the state may take its share; it may in certain cases appro- 
priate to itself time, energy, even life,—but there exists a limit 
to its rights. The integrity of his soul is each man’s own inalien- 
able possession and responsibility; and when the state exercises 
its constraint in that private domain, we call it tyranny. Yet, on 
the other hand, the supreme duty of all government is to foster 
and protect that very element in its citizens which is least subject 
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to its control. The money which runs into the channels of educa- 
tion runs back again in dams, railways, hospitals, factories, tan- 
gible commodities; education is recognized as a good investment, 
to be fostered on purely business principles. There is no merit 
in that sort of thing, unless a shrewd sense for self-interest be 
accounted a merit. In the whole matter, one general spiritual 
principle seems to hold: the sooner the money comes back, the less 
good it has done. Remember that the state exists for the indivi- 
dual, that applicability and immediacy of knowledge are generally 
criteria of its worthlessness, that the training of a soul and not 
the construction of a dam is the end in education and life; remem- 
ber these things, and you will see that education is not for the 
state, save, of course, incidentally. 

Neither is education a mere luxury for the individual. The 
eighteenth century ideal of the “gentleman,” and the modern 
foolish sentiment regarding the equally futile “college bred man” 
are alike shallow. They regard knowledge as an ornament, valu- 
able, doubtless, for its becoming grace and incidental utility in 
enhancing one’s figure before the eyes of the world. Such an 
attitude is too despicable to require further consideration. Some- 
what more estimable is the notion that four years of fun, making 
good friends, and strengthening the body with wholesome athletics, 
may doubtless be worth while for those who can afford it. Such 
an attitude is at least more likely to be frank and unsophisticated. 
There is something unwholesome about a man who learns Greek 
in order to show off, whereas one who plays football for the same 
purpose does not necessarily place himself beyond the range of 
natural sympathies. Every honest mind will, however, deprecate 
the practice of placing intellectual considerations in a secondary 
position. It is a practice which has in it the beginnings of all 
evil, just as apparently inconsequential disregard for rightful 
authority involves the seeds of anarchy. At boyish exhuberance, 
we may, perhaps, guardedly wink; mature and systematic encour- 
agement of folly we can in no wise tolerate. 

The vocational ideal as an end in training ought, if rightly 
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pursued, to prove at once wholesome for students and beneficial 
to the state. I have no quarrel with such training unless it is 
foisted upon individual students who could profit by more liberal 
culture. As a pathway open to youth of comparatively low ability 
or mean aims vocational training may serve for a safety-valve to 
society, directing dangerous energies into useful channels. 
Through the right play of hand and brain it may teach a wisdom 
some can never learn from books. Unless, however, our mental 
tests shall succeed in distinguishing with more precision the 
demareations of potential intelligence in children, one would be 
loath to recommend the beginning of vocational work among the 
younger pupils. It is a dreadful thing, just for the sake of adding 
a year or so to the career of a carpenter, to tempt with a low ideal 
some mind that might respond to a higher one. Vocational train- 
ing is not, however, hostile to real education, but may, as I have 
suggested, effectively supplement it. It is for the many; a liberal 
education is for the few. Numbers and dollars have nothing to do 
with the intrinsic value of either system; but society receives a 
certain benefit from each. Let vocational training lapse, and the 
country is impoverished; let liberal educatioal suffer,—we are 
materialized. The latter is incomparably the greater danger. 

Since, then, the good of the state, the selfish pleasure of the 
individual, and the economie advantage of both individual and 
society (for such is the obvious good result of vocational training) 
must all be condemned as goals for education, what shall we pro- 
pose as the benefit to be desired and worked for ? 

We shall, in the first place, seek a good of the highest order, 
which will accrue to all men in great intensity through long dura- 
tion. It will be a fruitful good, of humble, mustard-seed origin, 
perhaps, but flowering eventually in universal beneficence of 
influence. It will be an intellectual good, for no other can possess 
these characteristics in such intensity and universality. We can- 
not conceive the newness, the ingenious intellectual subtlety, or 
the pervasive significance of such a boon to posterity. The very 
fact that we can never realize it till it comes, only illustrates the 
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unique and precious qualities of mind which must trace these 
undiscovered paths of the future. Before the great ideas are born 
among us, who can imagine them—a Divine Comedy, a heliocentric 
astronomy, or a transcendental philosophy? Once they are here, 
who can think without them? Such spiritual gifts to mankind, 
in the wholeness and unity of their effect form the symbol of 
human greatness, the evidence of universal progress, and the most 
worthy argument for the doctrine of the soul’s immortality. 

Ideas of this sort are an end in themselves; or, at all events, 
they enter so subtly into the texture of human thought that they 
seem to lose their identity, working where their presence is least 
suspected. They lose their identity, too, in the vast superstruc- 
ture of universal culture, which like an unfinished cathedral, forms 
at once for all man’s thought the sanctuary, the atelier, and the 
mausoleum. With only a distant and tenuous bond to meaner 
human affairs, these intellectual domes and spires seem afloat in 
the very sky. ‘The meaner sort of men, seeing them there dim 
and lofty, shrug their shoulders, and vaguely speculate as to 
whether such phenomena are really a part of mundane human life. 
The architects know well enough that those solid stones have not 
kept firm for centuries upon their airy seats, without sound up- 
building, inch on inch, by slow degrees from the bed rock far be- 
low. And what shall we say of the use of this? A poor and 
futile question! ‘“‘What is the use of a new-born baby?’ asked 
Benjamin Franklin. What is the use of labor, of pleasure, of 
beauty, of life itself, of death? Or, to put it all in one question, 
what is the use of man? If man is of no use, then all that he 
does is in vain. But if man’s development is significant to the 
cosmic progress or to cosmic status, then this great ensemble 
of his spiritual achievement must stand, the epitome of terrestrial 
fruition through the several human millenniums. 

But mankind as a whole, and the culture said to pertain to any 
race or age of men, though common and convenient concepts, seem 
to have little substantiality if regarded as facts. What then, we 
may ask, may all this mean to any one man? We think immedi- 
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ately of several obvious negative implications. It certainly does 
not mean that knowledge is to be acquired for personal and im- 
mediate use. On the other hand, our knowledge, if the ideas I 
have advanced are true, is assuredly meant to be no mere furniture, 
ornament, or other incidental trapping of the soul. It is, rather, 
the food of the intellect; promoting mental growth and develop- 
ment; inducing a more than gustatory delight; and bringing in its 
train spiritual health or morbid disease of the mind. This figure 
suggests a science of intellectual dietetics, with all its possible 
measurements of calories and vitamin. The specific articles of 
diet would not, I imagine, greatly differ from the food our sundry 
alma maters used to serve, though we might test and weigh it 
more critically and use new names for the old ingredients. Cer- 
tain requirements we should doubtless make, much as we regulate 
the milk supply. Going upon the general principle that knowl- 
edge is a unit in itself, a mass, of which we and our immediate 
interests are not the center, we should require that all facts be 
taught in such a way as to bring out a real and not an adventitious 
idea of their relative significance and interrelations. Thus we 
should free ourselves from the Ptolemaic astronomy of the soul. 
Another test which we should be glad to apply to all the intellec- 
tual food of the schools depends similarly upon the important con- 
cept of the unity of knowledge. I refer to the baffling partiality 
induced by those rigid forms of our thought, space and time. 
Without these concepts, of course, we could not think at all; but 
we might learn to find the common strains in all things through 
every age, tracing thus the unity which alone can make harmony 
and peace. With these two “tests” for guides, we could tell what 
qualities would have to be outlawed or only guardedly allowed,— 
when Pasteurized, as it were. Such qualities as nearness, recent- 
ness, and applicability would be looked upon with a severely 
suspicious eye, as potential poisons of awful virulence; for these 
qualities tend to develop partial and detached views, destroying 
the perception of unity (which Boethius claims is mental health) 
and dislodging the body of knowledge from its true center. These 
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are only a few broken hints of the new pseudo-science of intellec- 
tual or epistemological dietetics. You will see that, like most 
new things in psychology, it is only a different way of saying 
“what everybody knew beforehand anyhow.” 

But, to return more seriously to the question of education, we 
must ask if it is practical that some people should devote them- 
selves to these extensive researches and other-worldly syntheses, 
while the bulk of humanity struggles along with potatoes, auto- 
mobiles, radio, and dollars and cents. Are we not flying apart 
by encouraging such divergencies of interests? Does not the 
stability of social organization depend upon a certain homogenious- 
ness and sympathy of opinion? Then too, an economic question 
is involved. In a free country, of course, those who can afford to 
do harmless things are not likely to be prevented; but to what 
extent will a materialistic government find itself at all disposed 
to finance a cause for which there is no popular demand? When 
the young graduate finds, like the hero of David Harum, not a 
dollar in all his training, how is he to maintain an economic 
independence, unless he becomes a teacher, turning out still more 
incompetents like himself? Would it be wise for our government 
to finance such a proposition on a large scale ? 

The answer to all these questions is implied in one fundamental 
consideration. If a government or any social institution depends 
for its stability and efficiency upon a partial view of truth, a 
biased understanding, and warped sympathies; then it will be the 
wisest course for that institution, or whatever it may be, to con- 
sider its own condition with a view to some swift but gently effi- 
cacious remedy. The glory of a state is the healthy and vigorous 
minds of its citizens. The general level of intelligence is kept 
tolerably high only by the “saving remnant” of broadly developed 
minds. The latter, moreover, do not entirely and ineffectively 
separate themselves from human sympathies, but enter as leaven 
into the intellectual conglomerate of a nation. As for economic 
questions, they are hardly important in this matter. A govern- 
ment can well afford to invest money in the liberal education of 
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its citizens, just as it can afford to train engineers or farmers. 
Somehow, it pays in financial returns, though one has no right 
to ask that it should pay. The world’s great thinkers have, by 
and large, enriched mankind in a direct, pecuniary way, even 
more than have the great mass of men who were only vocationally 
trained. Neither will men liberally educated be likely to trouble 
the world with excess of pauperism, though some of them will 
never be rich. The high intelligence necessary to the achievement 
of such eminence as theirs is comparatively seldom consistent with 
the sort of incapacity which makes a man economically dependent. 
That, of course, is a matter of statistics and of reason, though 
celebrated exceptions may be urged to the contrary. Not only is 
a liberally educated man likely to overcome handicaps by means 
of his superior intelligence, but he often finds that information 
acquired with no view to practical use proves upon occasion quite 
valuable. These incidental values are not seldom greater than 
those which a materialistic man strives all his life to gain. But 
if there are a few paupers in the long lists of cultured men, who 
can grudge them the crust they ask? Humble, serviceable, the 


men of culture take their place unobstrusively in the economic 
world. They ask little and contribute more than a little. List- 
lessly, but honestly for the most part, they render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s. No, an even partially enlightened 
government can hardly be excused if it neglects this matter of 
strictly liberal education. Like the individual student, a govern- 
ment too must be converted. 





What High School Students Like to Read 
H. T. Eaton, Syracusez, N. Y. 
Summncmmmts TRING the past year the writer became interested 
in the question: “What do high school pupils like 

D to read?’ In order to secure some information 
upon this problem 176 third and fourth year pupils 
mums (3! boys and 89 girls) in Central High School, 
Svracuse, New York, were asked to answer the 
following questionaire: 

I. Do you do any reading outside of that re- 
quired by your school work ? 

II. If so, estimate how many books you read each year. Also 
give an estimate for each of the following classes: 1, Fiction; 2, 
Short stories; 3, Essays and books of travel; 4, Poetry ; 5, History; 
6, Biography; 7, Science; 8, Religion. 

III. Do you read the newspapers regularly? Local papers? 
Outside papers ? 

IV. Name several of your favorite authors. 

V. What magazines, if any, do you read ? 

The students were urged to give the facts without exaggeration 
or mistatement and were informed that the information secured 
was not to be used in any way connected with their school work. 
By checking the results obtained by means of the knowledge gained 
from a perusual of several thousand book reports, the writer is 
inclined to believe that the replies were fairly accurate. The 
questionaire method has its obvious disadvantages, yet how is it 
possible to learn what a person likes unless he is consulted in the 
matter? Libraries could furnish the information, but it would 
require a vast amount of added clerical work to get at all the facts 
although certain information (as, for example, the popular classes 
of books, the popular authors ete.) is easily ascertained. 

One hundred percent of the students questioned claimed that 
they did voluntary reading of some sort or another. 100% of 
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the boys and 98% of the girls read books; 100% of the boys and 
98% of the girls read magazines; while 85% of the boys and 
83% of the girls read daily newspapers. The amount of reading 
done varied enormously in individual cases, some reading less than 
five books a year while others read from two to three hundred. 
The writer was interested to note that some of the poorest students 
did the most reading. The better students read more conserva- 
tively and seldom exceeded the limit of fifty books per year. 
Fiction was naturally the most popular and the great bulk of all 
the reading was found to come under that head. The table given 
below shows the general popularity of the various types mentioned 
in the questionaire. 


. Fiction Boys 100% Girls 98% 
. Short stories . 72% “ 88% 
. Essays and books of travel - 519% “84% 
. Poetry 38% “ 637% 
. History 7 40% “26% 
. Biography “ ™ 54% “ 58% 
. Science ™ 51% “« @& 
. Religion ” 26% “« 42% 


Twenty percent of the boys and twenty-six percent of the girls 
read over fifty books a year, most of them fiction. In fact all 
through the study, the fact was clearly demonstrated that the 
lion’s share of reading went to fiction. It is a fair estimate to 
say that a person reading fifty books a year, read?at least thirty 
in fiction. Outside of fiction and short stories (the latter class 
merely a convenient classification of a particular type of fiction) 
the amount of reading done was very conservative,—ten to fifteen 
books to be divided among the other six classes would be a fairly 
accurate estimate. The most common answer to the question re- 
garding class eight, Religion, was, “I read the Bible during the 
year.” 

It should also be noted that there are differences between the 
reading of the boys and that of the girls; the former reading more 
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History, Science, Essays and books of travel; the latter more 
poetry and religion. 

As has been already noted, 85% of the boys and 83% of the 
girls read the daily papers regularly. Of this number 20% of 
the boys and 25% of the girls read an outside paper as well. 

Magazine reading seems to be popular with both sexes but as 
can be seen by the lists given below tastes differ.—the girls pre- 
ferring the so-called Women’s Magazines; the boys reading a more 
miscellaneous group with some emphasis upon science and inven- 
tion. The average number of magazines read by the boys is 
three; that of the girls, four. Of the four read the girl would 
generally select one Woman’s magazine, one magazine of styles 
and fashions, one general magazine and one magazine of the type 
of the Literary Digest. Ninety-five magazines were mentioned 
by the boys 87 by the girls. 


CompositEe List (MENTIONED By BOTH Boys aNnD GrRLs) 


1. Literary Digest read by 53% 
2. American Magazine - - 50% 
3. Sat. Evening Post - . 47% 
4, Ladies Home Journal . 27% 
5. National Geographic " ” 21% 
Boy’s Last. 

1. Saturday Evening Post 26 ™ 56% 
2. Literary Digest - 54% 
3. American Magazine "i ” 46% 
4, National Geographic - e 23% 
5. American Boy - - 26% 
6. Popular Mechanics . - 18% 

(All Scientific Magazines) - as 38% 

. Grrv’s List. 
1, American Magazine a 7 55% 
2. Literary Digest P - 53% 
3. Ladies’ Home Journal - " 43% 
4, Saturday Evening Post . - 39% 
5. Woman’s Home Companion 1 a 29% 
6. Red Book and Cosmopolitan (each) “ ” 25% 
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When we come to the question of favorite authors, we again find 
a large difference of opinion, for individual taste again appears 
rather strikingly. The girls mentioned 128 different authors 
while the boys offered 107 different names. Many of the authors 
suggested were popular with but two or three of the group and 
some names were the choice of a single individual. The taste 
of the girls differed from that of the boys as the following will 
clearly demonstrate. 


Composite List or Favorirm AutTuors (Boys anp GirR1s). 


1. Zane Grey selected by 39 % 
2. Harold Bell Wright , - ws 
3. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle a “17.5% 
4, Jean Stratton Porter ” °° > 
5. Robert L. Stevenson ” “« 1 & 

Mary R. Rinehart - “ 14 & 
6. Joseph Lincoln . *“ 3 
7. Charles Dickens = “ 123.5% 

Mark Twain ” “« 12.5% 

Booth Tarkington 7. “ 12.5% 
8. Rudyard Kipling . - 2S 
9. James Oliver Curwood ™ . 9 % 


Boy’s List or Favorite AuTHORs. 


1. Zane Grey selected by 45% 
2. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 2 25% 
3. Robert Louis Stevenson m i 18% 
4. Rudyard Kipling = * 17% 
5. Mark Twain - 15% 
6. James Oliver Curwood 1 ” 14% 
7. Harold Bell Wright ” 12% 
8. Joseph Lincoln ms " 11% 
9. Booth Tarkington m - 10% 
10. Robert Service . . 9% 


Edgar Allen Poe ” - 9% 
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Girv’s List or Favorite AUTHORS. 


Zane Grey selected by 

Jean 8. Porter 

Harold Bell Wright = 

Mary R. Rinehart ” 

Charles Dickens 

Joseph Lincoln 14% 

Booth Tarkington F . 14% 

L. M. Aleott 13% 

Robert Louis Stevenson ; 11% 
. Grace Richmond 11% 

Mark Twain 10% 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle . 10% 

K. Norris 10% 


66 se 


It is not safe to generalize from insufficient evidence but, at 


the same time, it seems perfectly legitimate to point out the 


salient points of the study made. Three facts seem to stand out 
above the rest:—1, All of the pupils did some reading and some 
of them read entirely too much; 2, Sex seemed to have an im- 
portant influence in the selection of the material which was read ; 
and 3, Certain great individual differences in taste were shown 
as well as type interests. 

The choice of the hundred-and-seventy-six students would seem, 
on the whole, to be both sound and healthy. When one attempts 
to supervise the reading of pupils it is not out of place to consider 
their individual likes and dislikes as well as their general tastes. 
Again, it would seem from the particular study made that proper 
supervision must sometimes discourage rather than encourage the 
amount of reading. Certainly if reading interferes seriously 
with school work, then it is not too much to advise strongly that 
the former be lessened drastically. Three hundred books a year 
is undoubtedly too much reading for the Junior or Senior in High 
school. It is trite to remark that supervision is valueless unless 
it is productive of results. If pupils are to be guided in their 
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reading, they should be lead gently by some kind of a sampling 
process. By this the writer means that samples of the work of 
authors suitable to adolescent minds should be given to the 
pupils,—either by suggestion or by reading a selection during some 
class period. Nothing i is more fatal than for a teacher to attempt 
to force her personal tastes upon the students in her charge. Any 
attempt to guide the selection of the pupil must take him into con- 
sideration. Because the teacher is filled with enthusiasm over 
the poetry of Milton and Browning is no sign that the students 
will become similiarly enthusiastic. Too often the aim in guiding 
(or more exactly in attempting to guide) the reading tastes of the 
high school student is so high that it over-reaches itself and accom- 
plishes nothing. The definition, “a classic is a book which every- 
body praises and nobody reads” ought to provoke a little serious 
thought. 














A Wish 






I wish you the way 
To sweet Christmas Cheer, C 

That dwells in the Palace of Love. — 

There holly is gay, 

And on Old Christmas Day 

All the bells in the great palace ring-ring-ring, 
All the bells in the grand palace sing: 

Merry Christmas to you! 

Good friends, tried and true, 

Merry Christmas, Glad Christmas, to you! 


Minnie E. Hays. 
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Pre-vocational Projects in Geography 


Oxtve Noran, Parkman PRE-vocaTIoNaL SCHOOL, 
Soutn Boston. 


MMC? F use the same course of study that.is used in the 
academic Junior High School, but while the cover- 
ing of the outline is the only requirement in those 
schools, we must do that, of course, but we must 
have it so closely correlated with the shop work, 
so motivated by the shop work, that while the 
boys might go on in their work without learning 
the how’s and why’s and where’s of the materials 
with which they work, they are not willing to go on without 
knowing :—they want to know. 

As the boys make their tools from the various kinds of steel, 
we started our year’s geography with the study of iron, which 
naturally included the study of coal, limestone and steel. The 
study of limestone brought in some very interesting work on 
limestone caves. I believe in bringing in all those interesting, 
picturesque side issues because they hold the interest. 

We confined our intensive study of iron to the United States, 
using England, Sweden and other countries for comparison 
chiefly ; always finding those “comparative scales” in the back of 
the book of great assistance. We studied all the coal and iron 
regions of the United States and made maps of them, which I 
believe to be a very good way of fixing locations in mind. 

They collected all kinds of iron: cast iron, pig iron, wrought iron 
ete.; all kinds of coal from lignite to anthracite, and so many 
varieties of steel that our exhibition table became crowded. Some 
of the specimens began to grow rusty, which gave us an excellent 
opportunity for developing the idea of tin and nickel-plating. 

We dwelt a short time on the Ontario nickel mines and on the 
English and Malay tin mines, here. During our study of iron, 
we invited ourselves twice to the main building for stereopticon 
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views. They used still pictures but they gave us some fine ideas 
about mining, smelting and especially about transportation. The 
Great Lakes, of course, loomed large here, so we studied a little 
about their origin and a great deal about their commercial value. 

It took my boys a little time to decide for themselves why it 
was better to ship iron from Superior than to ship coal to it. 
Nearly every boy could see immediately why iron manufacturing 
cities had sprung up along the lakes and why lake steamers were 
built at Cleveland while farm implements were made in and near 
Chicago. 

The great advantage of having coal, iron, and limestone found 
near together as in Pittsburg and Birmingham was readily sensed 
by all. Transportation as a factor in commerce showed them why 
only small articles of metal (as a rule) are manufactured in New 
England, and the huge, bulky things along the lake shores. 

These boys could reason well, but perhaps could not express 
their thoughts as glibly as some of their classmates in those other 
schools. Perhaps they did not want to. Evidently, many of 
them had not been encouraged to do so. 

They could do it and they did do it, when they had a motive 
which they sensed, 7 e. a desire for an intelligent understand- 
ing of the materials with which they worked and fashioned many 
useful and necessary articles in their machine shop. Incidentally, 
of course, the making of coke came in here and its importance as 
a by-product. The study of forging came in, too, which brought 
up the discussion of the old time smelting and forging by the use 
of charcoal. 

It would be easy to write a long paper on their study of coal 
and iron alone; but I would like to touch on some of the other 
projects. The boys oiled their machines before using, while in 
use and after using. They also used oil on their cutting tools. 
They knew that this was to prevent heating by friction, which 
brought in a little science, but in no way trespassed on geography ; 
as we do not teach geography in a vacuum; but connected as closely 
as possible with life—their lives. This was our chance to teach 
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oil and oil regions, which, to be sure, had been mentioned in con- 
nection with our study of coal and iron regions. Many pupils 
were greatly surprised to realize that gasoline, kerosene and vase- 
line all came from petroleum. 

They read everything they could find about its history and were 
delighted with the stories of men selling their farms because the 
cattle would not drink the “polluted” water, only to realize that 
the buyer became a rich man from his oil wells which had polluted 
the water. The mention of its use first as a medicine reminded 
them of the fact that their grandmothers had believed kerosene 
to be a remedy for many things. The boys wrote to the Standard 
Oil Company for one of their exhibits of oil, which, when received, 
gave an added impetus to their work. 

The shop instructor showed them which kind of oil was gener- 
ally used on the machines and explained why. He explained 
the reason for using vegetable oils and animal oils on cutting tools. 
He said that these topics had never before been brought to his 
notice. He assured us that all this work helped, not hindered, 
the boys’ shop work; so everything seemed to be going in the 
right way. By no means were coal or oil closed chapters. The 
boys were constantly bringing in clippings about them and we 
often had current events talks on them or based new lessons on 
them. 

In the making of each tool, we found a wealth of history and 
geography material. For instance, while making hammers as a 
shop project, we traced the history of the hammer from pre-historic 
ages to 1922, for an academic project. The history of the ham- 
mer was influenced greatly by the geography of the countries; 
their resources and their people. The cave men had no knowledge 
of metals, their hammer was first a stone, then a stone with a rude 
handle. Later, copper was used through the early historic years, 
until finally civilized man learned to smelt iron so we had iron 
hammers—so on down to the fine, polished, steel tool of today. 

Somebody brought in a large picture of various tools found in 
excavated Pompeii. We studied Italy right then and there— 
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that is, as much as was necessary to satisfy them until we were 
ready for a more thorough study. However, I believe that it was 
right to study the region around Mt. Vesuvius and Naples right 
then instead of waiting until “‘we came to that page.” 

I believe that by our study of Italy when they wanted to know 
about it, they learned more about her lack of minerals, for in- 
stance, than if I had waited for a scheduled day; but what is far 
more important, I think the study of that region now as compared 
with same region in 27 B. C. opened their eyes to Italy’s place 
in history, in art, in music, and in the world; and gave them 
greater respect for the Italians and a better understanding of the 
fine things for which Italy has for years been noted. 

When they were making scribers in the shop, we traced back 
the name to the Latin “‘seribo—to write” and a “seribe—a Jewish 
clerk.” Perhaps that was English, not geography, but it is one way 
to teach them about other lands and other people and our relations 
with them, in fact, our dependence on them: and so obviate if 
possible some of that, “I am better than thou because I was born 
in America” spirit which I have seen. Mayhap, that is civics, 
not geography—but should they not correlate? I believe that 
they should. 

My boys made nut-crackers and picks as Christmas gifts for 
each teacher in the district. What has that to do with geography ? 
A great deal! We found and located all the countries that pro- 
duced nuts in quantity. We studied irrigation in connection 
with the almond and other nut-growing regions of California. 
We studied about the people who make meal out of nuts. We 
found that nothing save palm-nuts will produce the kind of smoke 
desired by the rubber-curers in Brazil. We made a collection 
of nuts and found that peanuts were an important article of com- 
merce. We sent for a peanut butter exhibit and found how and 
where peanuts were planted, how harvested, manufactured, ete. 
and again touched on the commercial value of vegetable oils. 

As is to be expected, our projects often led us out of the beaten 
track but we decided that was where adventure lay. One might 
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wonder why nut-crackers took us to Turkey. These utensils had 
to be polished with emery cloth. The study of emery, emery 
wheels, emery cloth and emery paper took us to Asia Minor and 
especially to Turkey for emery. Time would not permit us to 
study this region at all carefully, but, by the aid of steamship 
folders and Chamber of Commerce material, we found the routes 
and the exchange cargoes from the United States to these parts 
in the near East. 

As a project in wrought iron work, the boys made an electric 
floor lamp. This gave rise to the study of light and the progress 
that man with his increased knowledge of materials and skill in 
using them has made in lighting his home. We studied the torch, 
the candle, the kerosene lamp, (reviewing oil) gas and the electric 
bulb; the last being the only one not having a flame of some kind. 
The wiring of the lamp and the adjustments of the brass fixtures 
necessitated our studying copper which had been mentioned several 
times in our study of the Great Lakes. The lamp shade was of 
silk, so we studied silk, using all the exhibits of silk and all the 
books on silk. Italy and France were taken up again, China and 
Japan were studied just for silk, and our own silk manufacturing 
cities were studied rather carefully. 

The boys had frequently spoken of the cotton waste that they 
used constantly in the shop, so we introduced our work on cotton 
here. The boys had been to the textile show so had very good 
ideas of the manufacturing processes of cotton and wool. Wool 
seemed to fit in here, as cotton and woolen goods are so often 
manufactured in the same mill. Anyway, the cotton and wool 
study was rather a review of the previous year’s work, so they 
could locate Egypt and India and compare their cotton production 
with that of our Southern States. The comparison of the textile 
industry of old England with that of New England made a very 
interesting study. 

England’s monopoly of Australia’s and New Zealand’s wool, and 
the struggle for trade supremacy in Argentina between English 
and German merchants seemed a little more advanced way of 
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taking up the wool problems of those countries and gave them a 
new angle of thought about the matter. The study of the wool 
production of our Western States and its subsequent manufac- 
ture in New England, and likewise the manufacture here of 
southern produced cotton occurred to them later in history and 
explained in a great measure the ever recurring tariff conflict in 
our country. That, certainly is a geographic influence on history. 

As the boys repeatedly mentioned linen in studying the other 
fabrics, we started our study of linen. This proved to be the 
most interesting of the textile studies. We received an excellent 
exhibit of flax which the boys gladly mounted. Through the 
courtesy of the “linen man” in Whitney’s, we received some 
splendid material about linen. 

Silk and linen may seem a far cry from grimy-faced, calloused- 
handed boys in a machine shop but they are the stuff of which 
our democracy is made, and on their knowledge of all these com- 
modities and materials depends, in large measure, the making of 
sane laws for tariffs, for capital and labor and for all those grave 
questions that are perplexing us all today. 

On their appreciation of and love for the fine and the beautiful 
in life depend, perhaps, our hopes of a higher civilization. 


Old Age 


The years go softly, and they go so soon, 
We little think of them until, some day, 

We talk November though our thought is June, 
And feel December though our hearts are May! 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 
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Literature in Everyday Life 


E. A. Cross, Dean State TEacners COLuEce. 
GREELEY, CoLorapo, 
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N a man builds a power plant, he consults a 
trained engineer. When a woman projects an 
evening gown, she seeks advice and instruction 
from a modiste, if that is the proper term to apply 
to the engineer who designs clothes. How strange 
it is that so few young people who are planning 
their lives consult the men and women who make 
the study of life itself their specialty—human 
engineers! For a moment imagine an almost unheard-of situa- 
tion. Suppose a student should come to me, assuming that, as a 
teacher of literature, I could qualify as an expert in the art of 
living, since the business of literature is mainly the interpreta- 
tion, clarification, analysis, illumination, elucidation of human 
life. Suppose this hypothetical inquiring youngster should pay 
me the compliment of believing that I had acquired some insight 
into the meaning of life and should consult me in the same good 
faith that his father manifests when he consults a mechanical 
engineer about the power plant, or his mother exhibits when she 
asks an architect about a proposed addition to her house, or when 
she advises with a skilled physician concerning her daughter’s 
health. 

Being an American youth of the twentieth century, the young 
man addresses me in the language of his class and his age. He 
says: “Say, listen, professor. You know I never expect to teach 
literature—or anything. At the end of my college course I shall 
probably be farmer, a grocer, or a lawyer; a butcher, a baker, or 
a candlestick maker.” He names his choice. “I’m planning my 
college course ahead, see; not just falling into it semester by 
semester by accident, as it were.” To save me I can’t imagine 
where he absorbed “as it were;” but there it is, his own phrase, 
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so let him have it. “I’ve already consulted a chemist, a historian 
a shop instructor or two, and some others, each about his work; 
and now I come to you. I want to know what there is in litera- 
ture that will help me in my trade, or calling, or profession, which- 
ever it may be,—what there is that will help me to become a 
well-informed gentleman—you know what I mean,—and how 
I can go about it to get the most out of literature in the least time.” 

The compliment of being considered an expert even by a single 
student flatters me. I take myself seriously and try to tell this 
inquirer, whose desire is simply to become a good citizen, refined 
and cultured, what literature can contribute to his life and how 
he may go about levying upon its contribution. 

“George,” I say, (1 might just as well be talking to his sister 
Maude. The principles I am laying down apply as well to a young 
woman as to a young man.) “George,” I say, “I know what you 
want. The answer is simple, but I can’t get at it until I feel 
quite sure you understand some preceding complex matters.” 

A resigned look comes over George’s face which says: “Just 
like a confounded Professor. Always has to take a turn around 
Robin Hood’s barn before he can make the jump and land any- 
where. Sorry now I asked you. But go to it. I can’t escape.” 

All that follows here is what I might say to George (or Maude) 
under these imaginary, but unheard-of circumstances. The reader 
may imagine himself for a half hour to be George or Maude. 

In the first place, (you see I begin very deliberately and 
logically), I must make it clear to you that the education you are 
getting in school or college is not your complete over-seas outfit— 
not all you are going to need for the whole voyage of your life. 





At the best the college is able to supply you only with samples of 
the goods which in your life will become your complete stock. 
Education is like a traveling salesman who shows you samples of 
the things which make up a complete stock somewhere in reserve. 
Education shows you where and how to acquire the intellectual 
goods you will need in your business and also gives you some 
practice through which you may attain to a reasonable skill in 
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handling the materials. That is all. Suppose you are going to 
be a manufacturing chemist. Do you expect to learn in school 
every manipulation, every operation, every combination that you 
will ever use as a chemical engineer? No, certainly not. You 
expect to learn the principles of chemistry, the mathematics of 
chemistry, and to acquire a reasonable degree of skill in handling 
chemical materials. : 

Literature is just like that. I hope you do not expect to read 
in college all the poems, essays, dramas, stories, and novels you 
will ever read. If you go into the study of literature wisely, you 
will first learn to speak well and to write with a certain degree 
of precision and ease, so that you may have at least a comfortable 
assurance that you are not misusing the English language and that 
you are able to get your ideas over to those who hear you speak or 
read your pages directly and clearly. This study of language 
may, of course, be carried along with the reading of literature. 
Each helps the other. 

And now we come to literature. We are talking a good deal 
about utility in these times. Naturally you will ask whether 
literature serves any useful purpose, whether one who reads much 
sees any tangible results in the form of a larger pay check. I am 
not sure that literature pays in that way, but I am very confident 
that it pays in other and more significant ways. Utility is one 
yard stick for measuring values, but it is only one. I go 
so far as to say that it is fit only for rough estimates, and that real 
success is measured by finer instruments. The things that are 
materially useful and contribute to success upon the physical plane 
alone call for a training of the hand and a sharpening of the brain 
in school and college. Literature goes beyond hand and brain. 
Its searchings are deeper, its aspirations higher. Its appeal is 
first to the intellect and then to the imagination. The emotions 
respond not to the merely useful, but to the eternally true—the 





things which awaken the soul. These may be useful as well as 
true, but true first if they are to make any impression upon our 
souls. The education of our day is paying less attention to the 
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inspiration of literature than was given to this inspiration a gen- 
eration or two ago. This is regrettable. Our students get a more 
diversified view of life and are trained to do more things, but it 
is doubtful whether we have any advantage today on the score of 
aspiration to be somebody and good for something than our grand- 
fathers had. Our schools turn out more skilled hands, more 
disciplined brains, than did those of that earlier day, but it may 
be questioned whether they awaken as many spirits of light and 
leading. 

You ask how the contribution of literature to life may be levied 
upon in the shortest time, in the most direct way. To me that 
is a less important question than how, in the long run, to lay hold 
upon literature and to make it yield its maximum contribution 
to a full, useful, thoughtful, meaningful, and happy life. But 
since you ask it in good faith, I shall give you first the minimum 
prescription and then advise you to go on with the reading of 
literature after you have gone out of your school or college and 
are living the life that these agencies were training you to live. 

Assuming that you have already become a master of the technic 
of writing, such as is involved in the composition of an extended 
letter or business report and can do such writing so that it is sim- 
ple, direct, and clear, and that you are able to get meaning from 
print speedily and accurately, I would advise you next to expose 
yourself to the influence of at least the range of literature that 
I am outlining in the two or three paragraphs which follow. 

Instead of the traditional courses of reading which follow the 
development of literature in chronological fashion, I would have 
the student read some fine and interesting classic examples of 
narrative poetry, of epics, lyrics, essays, short stories, dramas, 
and novels, as many of these as are possible in the time set aside 
in the schools for the study of literature. The study of the 
history of literature, illustrated with extensive readings, some few 
interesting in themselves, but most of them the dry bones of the 
skeleton of our literary heritage, is well enough, necessary in fact, 
for those who intend to become graduate students, specialists in, 
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and later teachers of, literature; but such studies usually repel 
students from any further pursuit of literature. Students such as 
you, who do not expect to become graduate students in literature, 
but who merely wish to avail themselves of the refining and edu- 
cative influences of literature, should learn to read in school the 
kinds of literature they will read, if they read at all, out of school. 
Nor should this be confined to the so-called classic pieces—those 
that have weathered the years and have survived. One large 
division of vour literary studies should cover this ground, but you 
should go on from that level to the literature of the present. 

To disparage current literature is merely pedantic affectation. 
Literature is never pure art divorced from thought. A justifiable 
aim in the study of classic literature must look to a cultivation of 
a taste for reading which will prompt the student to read the best 
that is being written in his own time; and so I should want the 
school course to include a study of all the types of literature that 
are now being produced—contemporary poetry, essays (including 
all the forms of magazine articles) short stories, dramas, and 
novels. It is my belief that no literature was ever more trulv 
a reflection of the intellectual and emotional life of the people 
than is the best of what is being produced today. 

When you ask me directly whether literature can contribute 
anything to a young man’s success, or a young woman’s, I say 
yes. And when you ask me whether literature is really -a cul- 
tural and a refining agency, you not only get my assent but you 
also arouse my enthusiasm. I at once become an advocate. I 
want to present to you the cause of books—the sources of great 
ideas and worthy ideals, the makers of keen and capable minds as 
well as the inspiration of resonant souls with high purposes. I 
sieze the opportunity to exhibit for your examination some of the 
good things you can get out of literature, to point out to you some 
of the doors to which literature is a master key—in some instances 
the only key. 

When I use the word literature, I do not mean all print—not 
even all good print. I mean only those compositions that make 
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their appeal both to the mind and the spirit—to the intellect, 
the imagination, and the emotions. In the sense in which I am 
using the term nothing is really literature unless it makes its 
impression upon all these three—intellect, imagination, and the 
emotions. 

The first, but perhaps the least valuable, contribution which 
literature of this kind can make to your general education is in 
the widening of your range of thought and in giving you an 
adequate vocabulary to express your augmented ideas. This is 
a mere by-product of literature, but a by-product that contributes 
an appreciable amount to the total profit to be derived from read- 
ing. There are hundreds of rich words in my vocabulary that 
are there because of my reading the works of the masters of speech. 
I never use the word effulgent in speaking, but that word gives 
me a sensation of pleasure when I write it or see it in print. It 
is a rich word, full of meaning. The word sonorous makes a roll- 
ing music in my ears. 

Names of people and places and things take on new and fuller 
meanings when they come to you accompanied by all their conno- 
tations and literary associations, Consider some family names. 
Who are the Fosters but the foresters on some ancient nobleman’s 
estate or mayhap the merry men of Robin Hood’s band in Sher- 
wood. They might have been the “two misbegotten knaves in 
Kendel green” who set at the back of good Jack Falstaff. The 
Falkners of our day are descended from the keepers of the fal- 
cons who accompanied the noble huntsmen of days long gone. 
Even a simple, common noun like paper carries me back three 
thousand years to Egypt and calls to mind the papyrus reed from 
which the Egyptians made their books. 

Without mutiplying illustrations I would call your attention 
to the fact that the richness of the meanings of words which depend 
upon their associations and upon the decorative fringes of conno- 
tation which they have acquired while rolling down the centuries 
all comes to you through your reading of literature. 

Literature can bring you into friendly associations with 
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nature. If you desire to understand nature, you may, 
of course, “hold communion with her visible forms.” But 
that is not enough. You are physically bound to a limited 
range; you have but one pair of eyes. But through well- 
written books you may come to know the meaning of things 
you see; you may touch nature in remote places; you may 
see with the eyes of all who have observed natural phenomena 
and living things. You may literally “take the wings of morning 
and pierce the Barkan wilderness, or lose thyself in the impene- 
trable woods where rolls the Oregon ;” for others have been there 
and seen for you and written of what they saw, in words that fire 
the imagination and expand the soul. Thus with John Burroughs 
you may read “sermons in stones and books in the running brooks” 
of his Eastern home. With Thoreau you may meditate beside 
Walden Pond. With quaint Isaac Walton you may slip the leash 
of your city toil and follow the thought of the idealist who wrote 
the “Compleat Angler’. You may penetrate the winterlands of 
Alaska or range the California mountains with John Muir. You 
may condense into a day’s reading what was the work of years for 
Henry Fabre as he studied his ants and bees. You may see the 
Rocky Mountain Wonderlands with Enos Mills. You may join 
William Beebe and fare forth down his Convict Trail into the 
heart of the South American Jungle to find the giant armadillo, 
to watch the marvellously intelligent maneuvers of myriads of 
army ants, and at last light yourself back to camp with the great 
luminous beetle with its two magnificent head-lights and one red 
tail-light, looking in little for the world like the night trail of a 
racing automobile. 

Your observation of human nature and your understanding of 
men and women—their acts, their motives, their thinking, their 
emotions—are limited to the few whom you may hope to know in 
your little time and place. Books remove barriers and hang up 
magic mirrors for you, and you see in human beings all about you 
multitudes of human traits which would have remained invisible 
if you had not had your eyes opened by these magicians. We 
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evaluate nobility and baseness, courage and cowardice, love and 
hate, all human characteristics and conduct only by comparison 
with these as we have seen them exemplified in actual people, or 
in the often more real people of printed books. ‘You may never 
know many actual people in your lifetime—not more than a dozen 
or so—yourself and your sweetheart, the members of your family, 
and a few intimate friends. There is even some doubt about 
these. Plato commands you to “know thyself.” That’s quite a 
chore. ‘Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, to see oursels as 
ithers see us,” Damsel, your young man tries his best to let you 
know nothing of his worser parts. Young man, the maidens who 
pass for delicate dabchics or lovely kittens at sixteen sometimes, 
but rarely, let us hope, develop all the traits of full feathered old- 
hens or grownup cats before thirty-six. The militant suffragette 
swears that no man ever knows even his own wife. 

Books reveal individuals as they are We come to know them 
to the soul. We meet on terms of undi#mmed intimacy those who 
lived a thousand years ago, and those who never lived at all. I 
know Hamlet better than I know any one of my living friends, for a 
master psychologist has held up a magic mirror and enabled me to 
read Hamlet’s soul. In the same way I know Ulysses and Job, 
Penelope and Helen, Lady Macbeth and Jeannie Deans, Amos and 
Paul, The Prodigal Son and Newman Noggs, Helena Richey and 
Mr. Britling. The circle of my acquaintanceship is narrowed 
neither by time nor place, nationality nor speech. You and I 
who read the great books of the world see the immortals face to 
face and not through a glass darkly. We possess the master key 
to the emotional nature of man. 

If you have literature as your card of introduction, you may 
sit as a pupil at the feet of supermen; nay, even become their 
companion and intimate friend, and think their philosophies after 
them, compare their thoughts with yours, add your best to their 
best, and so contribute your share to the transformation of an 
evolving world. Homer and the Hebrew Phrophets, Milton, 
Shakespeare, Plato, Jesus of Nazareth, the Apostle John, Socrates, 
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Emanuel Kant, John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, William 
James, and Josiah Royce welcome you to think through with them 
their wisdom and their philosophies. 

Thus far I have dealt mainly with the intellectual side of liter- 
ature. If there were no other side, if books touched our thinking 
alone, that one side would be of such importance that no man or 
woman could afford to neglect the cultivation and expansion of 
his mind which can come only through the reading of great books. 
But that is not all. One who speaks sober judgments gives it as 
his settled opinion that we do nine deeds at the dictate of our emo- 
tions as over against one for sober reasoning. If this is true, then 
nine tenths of a human being are emotional and only one tenth 
rational. If the whole nature is to be ministered to, the emotions 
must not be slighted. Just here we touch the realm of all the arts. 
All painting, all sculpture, all beauty of line and form and coloring, 
all r}thm, all music, all seduction of movement and sound appeal 
to the emotional nature of man. 

A certain few pieces of literature, but only a small part of the 
whole, are purely intellectual. These were made for the mind. 
Again there are pieces of literature which, like songs without 
words, awaken only the responses of the soul. They express a 
mood, or voice a longing, without a direct appeal to thought. Such 
we see in beautiful lyrics which, without making us think, induce 
in us a feeling of melancholoy, or adoration, or joy, or mirth, or 
exaltation, or despair. But the great pieces of emotional literature 
are made of both thought and feeling. Shelley’s “Ode to the 
West Wind” will serve to illustrate. The poet feels his human 
limitations. He cannot do what he would like to do, say what he 
wants to say, make the world what it ought to be. In his passion- 
ate desire to sweep through the world and make it more beautiful, 
more admirable, better to live in, he contemplates the power and 
sweep of the west wind and wishes to be as free and strong as the 
tempest. He invokes the wind in a passionate supplication, and 
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at the last puts the full force of both his mind and heart into the 
closing stanza: 
“Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 
What if my leaves are falling like its own! 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 
Will take from both a deep autumnal tone, 
Sweet, though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit fierce, 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 
Drive my dead thoughts over the universe, 
Like withered leaves, to quicken a new birth: 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 
Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my word among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 
The trumpet of a prophecy! O Wind, 
If winter comes, can spring be far behind ?”’ 

Here are both thought and emotion. You will see the same 
thing in Macbeth’s, “If it were done when ’tis done, then it were 
well it were done quickly ;” or in Hamlet’s famous soliloquy on 
self extinction, ‘““To be or not to be, that is the question.” Thus 
it is with the larger part of all really potent literature. The 
appeal is to two elements—the mind and spirit, head and heart. 
Can you who are training your hands to make a living for you 
neglect to train your intellects and your emotions to the end that 
they may help to make the game worth the candle—life worth the 
living. 

It is through the emotional phases of literature that men and 
women are given power to explore the heights and plumb the 
depths of human experience. In the “Divine Comedy” Dante 
required the services of two spirits to guide him on his way—the 
spirit of the poet Virgil, one who had fathomed the deep places 
of human experience, to conduct him through the seven circles 
of the Inferno; and the Spirit of Purity and Light in the person 
of Beatrice, the beloved, to lead the way into Paradise. But 
literature, like music, is able alone, a single guide, to sound the 
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depths of human feelings and to ascend with her devotees into 
the exalted places. Blessed are they who know her ways. For 
them the fountain of tears shall be opened. They shall not suffer 
dry-eyed when sorrow comes. For them there shall be pity, 
pathos, love, indignation for wrongs done, righteous anger, just 
hatred, admiration, melancholy and exaltation, and even the saving 
ministry of laughter. 

There is in song and story the means to voice every emotion. 
Suppressed emotions are like a slumbering volcano, held in sub- 
jection for a time—but bursting out in a withering blast in the end. 
Disaster comes upon a man and he is overwhelmed by it. He 
falls into melancholy and despair until he learns how another has 
sung himself out of his grief; and then he too sings with the 
hopeful poet. Milton loses his sight. He is stunned by the 
calamity for a time and then he rises above it and writes the 
sonnet on his own blindness: 

“When I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest He returning chide— 

Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? 

I fondly ask:—But Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies; God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or His own gifts: Who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best: His state 
Is kingly: thousands at His bidding speed 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest :— 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

And thus the poet gives to others the courage to rise above calamity. 

Every gradation of emotion finds a voice in song or story. 
Even the best fun is not to be found in the comic supplement, or 
on the vaudeville stage. “Bringing up Father” is good enough 

in its way, and “When a Feller Needs a Friend” often illuminates 
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with a flash of truth. Sometimes a vaudeville skit is really clever, 
but not half so good as Shakespeare’s “Henry IV” or Lady 
Gregory’s “Workhouse Ward” or Henry Arthur Jones’ “Dolly 
Reforming Herself,” or Shaw’s “You never Can Tell.” The 
comic sheet and the vaudeville stunt may even be ludicrous enough 
to make a dog laugh. But when literature is funny, the trained 
reader, a human being, laughs till tears roll down his cheeks and 
he must hold his aching sides. Next year the comic hero of the 
Sunday paper will have gone the way of all flesh ; but two hundred 
years hence neighbor Dogberry and Jack Falstaff will flourish 
like the green bay tree, as they have flourished these three hundred 
years, dead and gone. 

And listen to the conclusion of the whole matter—my exordium. 
All that I have been saying to you means that literature is one of 
the fine arts, one of the chief sources of culture and refinement. 
But culture is only good taste. It is something you can live with- 
out. You can make a living without it. But life is less worth 
the living even if your pay check is a large one. Yes, you can 
live without literature or any of the arts. But without them you 
stand only in the vestibule of the house of life. The vestibule is 
reasonably spacious, well lighted, comfortable. But it opens into 
wide apartments through a dozen golden doors. Literature is a 
master key to all of these doors; and to some of them the only key. 
Make the key yours, possess it, and from your present vestibule 
to the larger phases of life you may advance and open the door of 
Laughter, the door to the Fountain of Tears, the door to the Heart 
of Nature, the door to the Mind and Soul of Humanity, the door 
to the depths of human experience, the door to a new freedom of 
thinking and of speaking your thoughts. And best of all, when 
you have made yourself familiar with these new and spacious 
rooms in the house of Life, you may, while living in the driving 
present, get a glimpse of what is yet to be, and share in all that 
has been in the past. 
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How to Learn Languages— 
Personal Experiences 


Wituram S. pe Wirre, Pirrssuren, Pa. 


Minister of Finance of Russia; from his early youth 
= he has made the many systems of learning 
auntuegnnee languages, his particular hobby. Having had 
the advantages of special encouragement from his father, 
and exceptional opportunities for meeting the educated men of 
other countries, he developed a fondness for studv along this 
line. 

The majority of people regard a knowledge of languages as 
a most enviable accomplishment; a linguist is considered a man 
specially gifted, or one who has had the opportunity of acquiring 
languages through residence abroad. 

I became a polyglot by simple application to study in my native 
land, Russia, and managed to acquire, without living abroad, the 
correct pronunciation of a number of languages. My father 
began to teach me Latin when I was six years old; I made con- 
siderable progress and in a short time, was able to compose, 
without any hesitation, hundreds of Latin phrases, basing them 
upon the sentences learned from a textbook. 

Memory and mimicry are the two faculties largely called into 
play in learning languages; the system adopted by me, and 
which I recommend to others, is to learn a language as we learn 
our multiplication tables. We must begin at the beginning, 
mastering each lesson before taking up the next one. Our multi- 


SuuiMUCMMMES YY Own experiences may be of some service to the 
= = many readers of this magazine, who desire to 
5 M & study foreign languages, either for their commer- 
= = cial advancement, or for private culture. The 
se writer is the son of Serge de Witte, the well-known 
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plication tables are usually learned on the parrot system, and 
all we subsequently learn of mathematics, is based upon the 
knowledge we thus acquired. If we obtain a similar basis for 
our knowledge of languages, it will be a great idea. 

I studied Latin at school, and the knowledge of Latin gram- 
mar has been of inestimable value to me in my study of modern 
languages. I fully believe every American boy should be taught 
Latin at school. 

In my eighth year, I was struck by the apparent simplicity of 
German grammar as compared with Latin. Many of the words 
seemed quite similar to English, and at one sitting, I learned 
the numerals up to 100, and was able to translate quite a number 
of passages. I used the German Dictionary, received lessons 
from a private instructor, and after two years’ instructions, was 
able to speak quite fluently. 

I visited the book shops, especially the dealers in second-hand 
books, and purchased quite a few of such books with the small 
funds which were allowed me in my boyhood days; I soon had a 
fairly large collection of books on English, French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Dutch, Russian, Greek, Japanese, 
and several Central African, and even South Sea languages, 
learning something out of each book. 

In my spare time, I dipped into the Scandinavian languages, 
and frequently visited a Norwegian cobbler who helped me 
toward pronouncing correctly, as I read from the book, while he 
was repairing boots. 

I became a welcome guest in the shop of several Italian sculp- 
tors, who taught me their native language and within a short 
time, I was able to speak to Italian ice-cream vendors in their 
own language. They used the Neapolitan dialect, which was 
rather difficult to understand, but the better educated Italians 
who spoke the Toscano dialect, were able to understand me very 
readily. 

I had heard it said that one might learn any European 
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language perfectly, but that no foreigner could ever speak French 
like a native. I was somewhat incredulous regarding this and 
was delighted to find a pamphlet containing a list of the words 
most used in French, and committed it to memory within a 
week. This formed a useful working vocabulary. 

I had read that phonetics played an important part in every 
language. After I found that the French nasal sounds were 
vowels, I learned that the English and the American equivalent 
is made by combining a number of letters, such as bong, dong, 
and ung, ete. The French pronunciation, therefore, is easier 
and more consistent than the English. 

The greatest difficulty was the accentuation, as not a single word 
corresponded with English rhythm. In English, we generally 
accentuate the first or the second syllable of a word, and then 
place the secondary and tertiary accents in zigzag fashion, an 
unaccented syllable following each accented syllable, whereas, in 
French, the last syllable is always the accented syllable. After 
taking up, and memorizing many of the sentences in the books 
I was studying, I was able to say almost anything in correct 
French, and in speaking their language with the native French- 
men, they would not believe that I was a Russian, nor that I had 
learned French only at home. 

While studying these languages, I made a number of friends: 
Morreli and Luigi, the Italian sculptors at Florence; Christo- 
pher, the Norwegian cobbler at Arondal; Christian, the Danish 
butcher at Copenhagen; Hans, the German clerk at Hamburg; 
Louis Dupont, the old French doctor at Calais; and Mr. 
Utshkushisa, the Japanese. 

Leaving home at the age of sixteen, in order to study in Paris, 
I became acquainted with a large number of foreigners, and 
gladly performed small services for them from time to time. 
I often translated letters for Italians and Russians, frequently 
translating affidavits for the Court, when any legal troubles 
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among the foreigners presented themselves. I believe that I am 
in a position to recommend a number of books, which have been 
of great service to me, and I gladly mention them here :— 


Prendergast’s Manual. 

Smith’s German Principia. 

Cassel’s German Dictionary. 

Pitman’s “Foreign Languages Made Easy.” 
“French in a Week.” 

Felix Franke’s “Primer of Phonetics.” 
Passy’s “Abrege de Prononciation Francaise.” 


The Little Cemetery 


Upon a height of old New Hampshire’s hills, 
Shaded by spruces in the free winds tossed, 

Its stone posts leaned, its iron gates half crossed, 
This ruined burial-place the fancy thrills. 


Within its broken walls the few graves lie, 

Topped by long grass; their quaint memorials, 
Carved with the weeping willow, these old walls, 
Are smothered in wild verdure; but the eye 


Traces where love some garden lily placed, 
Its pointed leaves, like bayonets, grown rank 
About twin marbles on a mound’s rough bank: 
Yet by this token the whole spot is graced. 


All of one house were these, the names declare, 
E’en by the villagers forgotten now. 

None comes intent time’s ravage to repair 

Or wanders here in hopeful prayer to bow. 


One hundred years ago—the open grave, 

The sorrowing group,—we see them gathered ’round, 
Saddened by this brief parting—underground 
Soon the rest vanished where the lilies wave. 


HeLen Cary CHADWICK. 
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The Junior High School vs. The Six-Year High 


Ausert Renwick, University or MIcuican, 
Ann Arpor, Micu. 


I. Intrropuctory REMARKS. 


| 


=T is the writer’s purpose in this paper to lay his 
= finger on the essential differences between the 
junior high school and the senior high, to determine 
the aims of the several institutions, and the ends 
which they subserve. In doing this it will be 
necessary (1) to define terms, (2) to enter into a 
critical analysis of the situation or existing condi- 
tion, (3) and to reach a definite conclusion only 
after sifting all the evidence bearing on the problem. The new 
junior-senior high school, so called, at Houghton, is used as a test 
case. 

There is a necessity for a definition or at least a limiting of the 
terms junior high school and six-year high because of the general 
confusion in their use. Thus, in an article written by Frank W. 
Simmonds, Superintendent of the Lewiston Public Schools, Idaho, 
appearing in “Educational Administration and Supervision,” the 
heading “Six Year High School of Lewiston” is used as the title, 
and yet the first statement made is to the effect that “the Lewiston 
Public Schools have been organized on the 6-3-3 plan.” The same 
is true of an article written by V. L. Mangun, Superintendent 
of Schools at Macomb, Illinois, appearing in the “Elementary 
School Journal,” in which the writer endeavors to set forth “Some 
Junior High School Facts Drawn From Two Years of the Six-Six 
Plan at Macomb, Illinois.” If what is meant is that the junior 
and senior high schools together make a six-year course of study, 
why do not they say that? This rather vague use of 
terminology is one of the confusing things encountered in the 
study of educational movements generally. Greater effort should 
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be made to limit and otherwise define any term that is likely to 
prove a stumbling block to the student who is not endowed with 
a magical art or mind reading power of any sort, and thus cannot 
readily follow the thought processes of those who use words 
carelessly. 

In this paper it is taken as the belief that certain things are 
necessary before the term junior high school can be applied to an 
institution. There should be (1) a separate organization of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades or at least the eighth and ninth 
grades; (2) a separate building in which these grades are housed ; 
(3) an educational aim that is distinct from the elementary school 
and the senior high; (4) a very much modified program of studies ; 
(5) a school spirit unlike that of the grades above and below; 
(6) a school discipline unlike that found in the grades above and 
below; (7) methods of instruction and study distinct from the 
grades above and below; (8) the organization and administration 
of pupil activities different from what it has been before; (9) 
departmental teaching rather than the one teacher regimen; pro- 
motion by subjects rather than by grades; (10) some pupil choice 
of subjects; (11) the administration of the internal problems of 
the school different than it has been administered before; (12) 
the inclusion in this school of subjects heretofore found only in 
other parts of the system, or which have not been taught at all. 
The six-year high school on the other hand will be housed in the 
one building, and will have in consequence an organization dis- 
similar to that of the junior high school in several of the items of 
the above list of peculiar characteristics of the junior high. 

If Davis is quoted extensively in this paper it is owing to the 
fact that he is teaching this course, and the writer believes in 
reading whatever he has written on the subject—not only to get 
his point of view but to reconcile it with that of other authorities 
on the subject, and with my own as I am slowly formulating it 
to my satisfaction. 


1. Davis’ Lectures. 
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II. A Discussion or Criticat ANALYSIS OF THE 
SITUATION OR Existing CoNnbITION, 





A. Why the Two Systems? 

The junior high schoo] is to be a part of a six-year secondary 
i school plan, but it is possible to have a six-year high school with- 
if out the junior high. The North Central Association has declared 
: ; that a high school that has less than five hundred students would 
i do best to organize a six-year high schoo|. On the other hand 
4 . the larger cities make a mistake in not organizing on the 6-3-3 
basis. For the big town it is absurd not to have a junior high 
school.? 

The advantage of the six-year high school over the junior high 
for the smaller cities and towns has been shown in Indiana. “In 
many of the high schools of average size in Indiana a large num- 
ber of rural children enter the ninth grade. In Oakland City 
approximately thirty per cent of the ninth grade are rural. Under 
the 6-3-3 plan this group would be only one year in the junior high 
school. Then the members would pass to another group of 
teachers for the last three years of work. This group of rural 
students would not feel that they were entering the regular high 
school. Such an attitude would not be conducive to the best school 
spirit. Again, limited numbers in the upper three groups of the 
Ti 6-3-3 organization would handicap the extra-school activities. 
| I} Neither would contain sufficient numbers for many group activi- 

i| ties. Furthermore the cost would be more for the 6-3-3 type be- 

cause much of the equipment would need to be in duplicate. If 
| the two upper departments were housed separately there would 
Wh be an additional outlay for buildings and for the administration 
} of the system. This evidence indicates that the six-six organiza- 
tion has certain advantages over other types of organization for 
the smaller or medium sized community.’’* 

However, there may be a maximum size beyond which the 6-3-3 
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2. Davis’ Lectures. 


3. Hough, W. R. Advantages of the Double-Six Organization, School Re- 
view, 27;377-84, May, 1919. 
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organization is the type that will give the greatest service. This 
has been proved distinctly the case in Detroit. Formerly the high 
schools of that city were organized on the six-six basis, but recog- 
nizing that this type of high school did not meet the needs of the 
city of Detroit the educational leaders of that city did an about 
face and adopted the 6-3-3 plan. From present indications it 
seems to be very much more satisfactory. 

B. The Common Basis and the Common End. 

Both institutions are built on the basis of a six-year elementary 
schooling and both subserve much the same ends. As Hanus 
points out “the period from twelve to eighteen years of age is the 
period of secondary education as defined by many private schools 
and endowed schools. They recognized long ago that four years, 
on the basis of our contemporary elementary education, is too 
short a time to do the work that should be done in secondary edu- 
cation. Consequently for a long time they have given more than 
four years to secondary education.”* Recognizing that such an 
extension of the secondary school program was the best thing for 
the public school as well as the private this same change was made 
in many public school systems. 

It was “the analysis of the unsatisfactory conditions found in 
elementary and secondary school education that gave rise to the 
idea of redividing the twelve-year high school course, six years to 
constitute the elementary school, and six years the high school. 
The theory is that six years are amply sufficient to encompass the 
elementary education, and that the seventh and eighth grades 
should assume the character of the high school and adopt its forms 
and methods. In addition the new theory demands that the 
upper six grades shall. be reorganized throughout.”® 

By initiating such a program it was argued that (1) the work 
of the upper grades could be much more adapted to the needs of 
the pupils; (2) the public would be enlisted in its favor because 
the social needs of the community would be met to a much greater 


4. Hanus, Paul H. A Six-Year High School Program, to be found in his 
“Modern School,’”’ pp. 99-109. 

5. Davis, C. O. Principles and Plans for Reorganizing Secondary Education, 
to be found in “High School Education,” ed. by C. H. Johnston, pp. 67-105. 
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extent; (3) the transition from the elementary school would be 
gradual, not abrupt; (4) the problem of a congested program of 
the elementary school would to some extent be solved by the 
change; (5) it would serve to retain in the school a large number 
of boys and girls who would otherwise drop out.® 

The junior high school largely subserves the same ends as does 
the six-year high. Briggs lists the purposes of the junior high 
school as: “‘first, the continuation in so far as may seem wise and 
possible, and in a gradually diminishing degree, common, integrat- 
ing educaton ; second, the ascertaining and reasonable satisfaction 
of the pupils’ important immediate and assured future needs; 
third, the exploration by means of material in itself worth while 
of the interests, aptitudes, and capacities of pupils; fourth, the 
revelation to them, by material otherwise justifiable, of the pos- 
sibilities in the major fields of learning; and, fifth, the starting 
of each pupil on a career which, as a result of exploratory courses, 
he, his parents, and the school are convinced is most likely to be 
of profit to him and to the State.”” These purposes may just as 
well be made to apply to the six-year high school as to the junior 
high. The only difference is that the junior high school is best 
as the administrative unit in the large city while the six-year high 
serves best these purposes in the smaller or medium sized town 
or city. 

The elementary education that these two institutions build on 
“besides promoting and strengthening one’s physical health, has 
for its chief aims the opening of the mind to the entire world in 
its elements, the development of interests in the world and its 
activities, and the fastening of desirable habits of mind and body. 
It should emphasize chiefly the formal aspects of education. Its 
mission is to prepare for further school work. It aims not at 
knowledge itself but at supplying the tools of the mind and at 


ses’ Snedden, D. S. Six-Year High School Course, Educational Review, 26. 
» a 9. 


7. Briggs, T. H. The Junior High School, p. 26. 
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inculeating attitudes and habits of mind that will enable the in- 
dividual later to pursue knowledge and industry.”® 

“Tt is secondary education that lays stress on gaining a system- 
atically arranged content of knowledge, and that seeks first to 
discover for each pupil his real dominant interests and aptitudes ; 
and, secondly, so to train and develop these incipient powers that 
each may put into his life as much social service as possible, and 
simultaneously derive from life as much personal satisfaction as 
may be. ‘Trained individuality—that is the end and aim of the 
secondary schools; but a trained individuality that ever recognizes 
these principles: that individual progress and happiness are always 
dependent upon the progress and happiness of all the other mem- 
bers of the social group, that whatsoever serves the best interests 
of the social whole serves at the same time the best interests of the 
individuals who compose that social whole, and that the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of individuality are a trained and 
accurate judgment and a vigorous persistent will. The prime 
function of the secondary school is to afford abundant opportuni- 
ties for the development of these processes.® 

As H. G. Lull states it “as the student passes into the junior 
high school the emphasis upon the acquisition of the technique 
of subjects found in the elementary school gradually shifts to the 
use of the technique as tools in securing new ideas and apprecia- 
tion, solving problems, and executing projects.” 

C. The Proposed New Junior-Senior High School at Houghton, 
Michigan. 

The Houghton High School burned on December 17, 1921. A 
new building is being planned on the junior-senior basis according 
to a report given out by the Superintendent of Schools of Portage 
Township. He further says that it is the purpose of the new 
school to perform the following functions: (1) to realize a demo- 
cratic school system through the retention of pupils, the economy 
of time, the recognition of individual differences, exploration for 
guidance, and vocational education; (2) to recognize the nature 


8. Davis, C. O. Same reference as 5. 


9. Lull, H. G. Social Core of the High School Curriculum, School Review, 
26:7-17, January, 1918. 
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of the child; (3) to provide conditions for better teaching; (4) to 
secure better scholarship; (5) to improve the disciplinary situation 
and socializing opportunities; (6) to effect financial economy; 
(7) to relieve the building situation ; (8) to continue the influence 
of the home; (9) to hasten reform in the grades above and below; 
(10) to normalize the size of classes; (11) and to relieve 
teachers.*° 

In answer to a number of direct questions asked it was found 
that the new school was to consist of the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades, but that it was to be housed in the same building as the 
senior high; that the program of studies was to be very much 
modified from what it was under the 8-4 plan, but that the methods 
of instruction and study were not to be distinct from the grades 
above and the grades below; that departmentalization was to take 
place, but that the educational aim of the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades was not to be distinct from the grades above and the 
grades below; that there was to be some student choice of subjects; 
that the students were to be promoted by subject rather than by 
grade ; that subjects were to be included in these grades that were 
formerly taught only in the high scool, or taught not at all; and 
that the organization and administration of pupil activities was to 
be no more different from what it has been before than necessity 
requires.’° 

Comparing these characteristics of this proposed new junior- 
senior high school at Houghton with those that are thought to be 
necessary before the term junior high school can be applied in 
all fairness to a system it is seen that the Houghton school is lack- 
ing in several of the peculiar characteristics of such an institution. 
The seventh, eighth and ninth grades are not to be housed in a 
separate building though they are to have a separate study hall 
and session rooms, nor are they to have an educational aim dis- 
tinct from the grades above and the grades below. The organiza- 


10. Questionnaire sent to the Superintendent of Portage Township in connec- 
tion with a paper that I was wriiting on the “Social Status of the Schools of 
Calumet and Portage Townships.” 
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tion and administration of pupil activities is to be no more different 
from what it has been before than necessity requires. The 
methods of instruction and study are not to be distinct from that 
of the grades above and the grades below. In these and possibly 
in other counts the Houghton school will fall short in the “stand- 
ard measurement” for a junior high school. 

But if the new school at Houghton cannot properly be called a 
junior high school, can it appropriately be termed a six-year high ? 
It has been stated that both of these institutions largely subserve 
the same ends. The question is—will the proposed new Houghton 
school subserve these common ends? I think so. It has been 
shown that the Houghton school will be lacking in several of the 
characteristics that make for a junior high school. Does the 
lack of these characteristics also take away its right to be called 
a six-year high? No,—of course not. The fact that the six 
grades are to be housed in one building is reason itself for calling 
it a six-year high school. It is largely owing to this fact—the 
housing of the six grades in a common building—that the edu- 
cational aim of these grades is not to be distinct from the grades 
above and those below; that the methods of instruction and study 
are not to be distinct from the grades above and the grades below; 
and that the organization and administration of pupil activities 
is to be no more different from what it has been before than neces- 
sity requires. So, the inference is, that the proposed new Hough- 
ton school may appropriately be called a six-year high. 

But let us glance over the proposed outline course of study 
for the new school and see how it tallies with a suggested program 
of studies for a six-year high school such as Davis and Hanus 
suggest (Davis'?). 


11. Same reference as 5 and 4. 
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Proposep Ovurtine Coursr or Stupy For Tur New 
Junror-Sentor Hien Scuoon, 

The program is based upon six hour periods a day. This in- 
cludes time for the passing of classes. Each child is required 
to take at least 25 hours of work a week. The election of addi- 
tional hours of work may be permitted up to 30 hours; but in 
most cases the election of more than two hours will not be advised 
beyond the 25 required. 

Seventu Grave Or First Year Junior Hien. 

Required Recitation Hours Elective Hours 

Per Week Manual or Domestic Arts ... 
Orchestra 
Mathematics Chorus 
Social Studies 
Physical Training 2 Additional Subjects Required 
Music When Necessary. 
Manual or Domestic Arts . Spelling 
Penmanship 
Mathematics (fundamentals) 1 
Literature 


Total Required 
Erieutu Grape or Seconp YEAR Junior Hien. 


Required Recitation hours Elective Hours 
Per Week 

English General Science 
Mathematics Manual and Domestic Arts .. 
Social Science Music 
Physical Education ....... Typewriting 
Hygiene Bookkeeping 
Literature Art 


Total Required 
Note.—Weak pupils may be required to take the additional subjects 
required of weak pupils in the seventh grade. 
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Nintu Grape or Tuirrp Year Junior Hieu. 


Required Recitation Hours 


Per Week 
EY Seyi se eatey onan een 5 
Social Studies ............ 5 
Physical Training ......... 9 
Total Required 12 
Elective Hours 
CE Odea hs eg ae wee ei 5 
General Science 9B ........ 5 


Elementary Mathematics ...5 


IE icant Abt gitatnrtk died 5 
Manual Domestic Arts ..... 5 
SIUOOTUEE oon 8k ce canes 24% 
Bookkeeping .............. 3 
BN ss ove cers wea 2 
DE Sv cesneaves wanna 2 
BE goes nu'e tes oes 2 
Physical Geography ........ 5 


Tue Srx-yrar Hien Scuoort Coursr-Arrer Hanus. 








EDUCATION AL 
ORDERS SCHOOLS AGES GRADES CHARACTERISTICS 
Primary Lower 6to9 1 Reading, writing, spelling, 
(Primary School) 2 arithmetic, drawing, music. 
3 
Upper 9to12 4 The same with language 
(Primary School) 5 forms, geography, and ele- 
6 mentary science. Object les- 
sons, with familiar animals 
and plants, coal, rain, ete. 
Making of collections. 
Secondary Lower 12to15 7 General studies, aiming at 
(High School 8 the true appreciation of na- 
or Academy) 9 ture, men, and books. Major 
half of the curriculum de- 
voted to facts rather than 
forms, 
Upper 15 to18 10 Similar studies, in more 
(High School 11 technical form. Processes 
or Academy) 12 more exhaustive. College 


preparatory courses. 
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Hieu Scuoo.t.—AFrer Davis. 


A Svaeaeestive ProcramM or StTupies FoR A SIX-YEAR 





SUBJECTS 

7 8 
English and Literature...........+.++- #4 #4 
History, Civics and Geography........ %3 «83 
Ethics and Sociology..........eseeee. “2 %3 
Mathematics, Arith., Alg., Geom., Trig. *4 *4 
Eatin amd Greek ....ccccccsceccoceces 4 4 
Modern Languages— na? ae 
German, French, Spanish.......... 4 4 
Physical and Biological Science....... #2 «#2 
Physiology and Hygiene.............. 2 3 
Manual Training (for boys).......... "3 3 
Home Economics, Dom. Science, Arts.. *3 *3 
Business Administration and Commerce 2 2 
oo | . ePeerrerrrrrrerrers 3 3 
Mechanical and Freehand Drawing... *2 3 
PEMSIO OT Dime Artie oieiss ccs ccccccces "3 
Voice Culture, Dramatic Speaking.... *2 *2 
DAPORORL SIMI vc 5o'bs soc ccceecccces #2 #2 
Agriculture and Horticulture......... 3 8 
ROEBEETAT SOIR os ovis csc ccccccaee 3 $4 

Elementary Philosophy .............. 


* Required subjects. ¢ Double periods for laboratory. 


GRADES 
. 2 
#4 «4 3 
"3 3 38 
each we 
*4 3 3 
4 4 3 
ae 4 4 
4 3 3 
4 3 3 
4 8 8 
6 6 #8 
a 
6 t6 £8 
6 £6 #6 
4 4 4 
#6 £8 #10 
4 4 4 
3 323 2 
2 1 1 
2 3 2 
$s ¢8 #8 
ts #8 #8 


|Graduate 
Work 


Such a program as Davis suggests cannot be adapted to any 
particular school, locality, or type of pupil, but as its title sug 
gests—it is a suggestive program. Radical changes must needs 
be made to arrive at a suitable program for any particular school. 
Yet in its general outline the program is indicative of the types 
of studies that should be offered. } It can be seen by comparing 
the Houghton program with that of Davis that this is true. 


The 
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Houghton program is not essentially different in its main outline 
from that which Davis suggests for a six-year high. 

But neither is the Houghton program essentially different from 
the single curriculum type of program adopted by many junior 
high schools. This type of curriculum has been much improved 
of late, and has taken on many of the features of the constants- 
with-variables type. In accordance with this latter type there are 
certain constant subjects pursued and also certain variable sub- 
jects from which each pupil, with the co-operation of those guiding 
him, selects enough work to make a full curriculum.?? 

From this comparison the conclusion is reached that the differ- 
ence between the new Houghton school and a junior high school 
is not to be distinguished by the program of studies of the two 
institutions but by such an administrative factor as the housing 
of the school and the consequent differences (already outlined) 
brought about by this difference in housing. 


III. Concorupine REMARKS. 


From the foregoing analysis it would seem that the distinguish- 
ing mark between the junior high school and the six-year high 
is not essentially a difference in the program of studies, but rather 
a difference in the administrative unit—buildings. The six-year 
high school calls for an organization of all school work beyond the 
sixth grade within separate and distinct schools. The junior 
high school “calls for a division of the six high school grades into 
two equal parts, each part to occupy a building by itself and to 
be styled respectively, the junior high school and the senior high 
school.’** Therefore, although the program of studies may be 
a much more intricate affair in the junior high school, the differ- 
ence from the six-year high school is not essentially the program 
but the difference in housing. 


12. Koos, L. V. The Junior High School, ta be found in connection with the 
discussion of the curriculums of junior high schools. 


18, Same reference as 5. 





Discipline in Schools 


Fiorence Sansorn, Hitt Mirirary Acapemy, 
PorTLanD, OREGON. 


HE subject of discipline and government in schools 
is one that has received much attention from able 
and learned school men in all ages. Wise educators 
have written many books on School Government; 
The Science of Discipline, Training of the Child, 
and other kindred subjects. Thousands of teachers 
have drilled themselves to observe religiously all 
the aids to discipline taught by those wise ones; 

such as busy school, cheerful tone, beautiful surroundings, physi- 
eal change, firmness and justice, knowledge of the pupils’ home 
life, putting yourself in the attitude of a companion, neat and 
tasty attire, low, sweet voice, and yet have failed dismally in dis- 
cipline. So that even today we hear of this or that teacher having 

a knack for government, or this or that teacher being lucky in 
always having a nice school. I have not always found it either 
pleasant or profitable to listen to the teacher who was anxious to 
tell just how the thing was done. There has been a half-defined 
notion in my mind that, in school affairs, those who could tell so 
well just how a thing was rightly done, were probably not able 
to do it at all. Often those who did excellent work could not tell 

how they did it. 

During fifteen years’ experience in schools in which the manage- 
ment was recognized as good, I have often been asked how I did 
it. My answer has been: “It is not I, but the young people— 
they are good, intelligent, lovable.” When asked how I treated 
this or that suppositional depraved case, I had only to say: “I 
never had such a case. There are no such pupils in this school.” 

When I began to teach, this verse of Scripture took hold of me: 
“And whosoever shall offend one of these little ones, that believe 


in me, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged about 
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his neck and he were cast into the sea.” The thought of ignor- 
antly or otherwise harming one of these children under my care 
was most abhorrent to me, from the start. For a time the thought 
in that text was my only firm foundation. I studied school dis- 
cipline in books; I tried to put into practice all the rules for how 
it is done, that wise ones had told in my hearing; I took numerous 
educational papers and read them; I attended institutes and asso- 
eiations galore; and sat open eared and open mouthed ready to 
snap up any crumb of wisdom that might come my way. I 
impersonated the naughty girl in a class, while the Normal pro- 
fessor with an eye-glass, administered discipline in the form of 
a stinging rebuke, which I dutifully took down in my note-book. 
I wore my prettiest dresses in school ; cultivated a low, soft voice; 
put plants in the windows and pictures on the walls. I lectured 
on the rights of property, spelled justice with a capital “J” and 
appealed to the higher nature of the boy with a tack. I conferred 
with educational dignitaries ; haunted the steps of the superintend- 
ent, and finally visited the parent in his lair and tabulated the 
home influences. 

Before beginning to teach I had been for some months in a 
state normal school where I had made large trunks full of note- 
books filled with recipes of how to teach what nobody wanted to 
know. I carefully reviewed these notes and made others. I 
attended summer school; went in for experimental sciences; cul- 
tivated the society of teachers; joined mutual improvement clubs 
and otherwise; did my hair in the latest style; and silently or- 
ganized my school into a mutual admiration society, which gave 
six hour entertainments five days of the week, for the amusement 
of the performers and their parents. I worked myself up into an 
electric battery with electric motive force sufficient to carry, not 
only the school, but the whole town for a while. I went in for 
physicality, enthroned Physiology, Hygiene and the tape-line; 
conferred with physicians; studied statistics; ran the laboratory 
over-time; tested water, air and pressure; brought the skeletons 
out of the closets, and made a head professor of the manikin. I 
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dissected ; tested, measured, weighed, tabulated, until, in the minds 
of both teachers and pupils the school suggested a home for 
incurables. ' 

All this while my school was universally considered not only 
a model in discipline, but very progressive and “so improving.” 
But many a night the millstone was heavy about my neck. This 
home for incurables weighed on my spirits. I had reached the 
bottom and it was very dark. Gradually I began to see a little 
light, then after a time, I saw I was all wrong—had been from 
the start. For two long years I had blundered as one blind. 

The key-note to my awakening was the word ideal. My idea 
of a school had been true; but false of the pupil. Almost from 
the start I had had a definite ideal of a good school—my school. 
It must be a place where all conditions were most favorable for 
the growth of the good and true, the unfolding of the mental 
powers, the building of strong character. A place where it would 
be a pleasure to be, and easy to grow wise and better. Teachers 
were to inspire and lead; books and appliances were to be helps; 
happiness and a generous spirit were to be constant quantities in 
this ideal school. With all my strenuous efforts the favorable 
conditions were not constant, but spasmodic. Realizing this, I 
paused and reviewed my work—took an inventory of the situation. 
What had been my ideal of the child? I had been assuming these 
children, as individuals, to be in a sense passive; with life not 
different from a plant or animal. I had been cultivating them 
much as I would cultivate a flower—attended to soil, sunlight, 
water and training and pruning as well as heat and cold. Assum- 
ing they were flowers, some would lack perfume and others would 
be sadly defective. Those too badly deformed would be thrown 
out; but many with lesser defects would be made as perfect as 
possible under the circumstances. Of course a defective petal 
could not be helped. All this that I had been assuming concerning 
the child sounded so well; was so very reasonable; carried itself 
with such a show of wisdom, I was loath to condemn it, and yet 
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the fruits of this most excellent notion were not right. This 
school was not my ideal, but something quite different. 

Then I had a revelation. My ideal of the school was true; but 
my ideal of the child was false. It came to me that every child 
is the image and likeness of God—perfect in his nature. School 
must bring this nature out—make it evident. I had been hold- 
ing a defective ideal for the individual. The true ideal was 
perfect. 

Thus I made my mind over. I looked at each child in this 
new light. Each was perfect in his nature. I must help him 
to express his true self. I at once assumed, and acted upon this 
assumption, that every child was good; wished to do good; and 
would always respond if this good was appealed to. The young 
people lacked in expression and often in understanding; but when 
it was made clear to them, the good ruled. I had found the truth 
and a sure foundation for my school management. The millstone 
troubled me no more. From that time, the discipline took care 
of itself. The conditions were favorable and both teachers and 
pupils were happy. 

How did I use practically this truth that I had found? I be 
lieved thoroughly that every child was good, noble, true, anxious 
to do right, and hungering for knowledge and most receptive to 
all that would give him power and growth. Then I acted upon 
this belief. I thought it; talked it; and insisted upon its truth 
when the opposite was suggested. I tried to recognize and appre- 
ciate the good, and lead the pupils to do the same. It was made 
clear that the wrong actions, thought, or motives must be repudi- 
ated at once, not only by the teacher, but by the pupil also. I 
taught them that wrong can only harm us if we cling to it and 
defend it. If we turn from it in disgust, it cannot attach itself 
to us. 

For instance. A boy had been tempted and lied. Then to 
defend this lie he lied and lied until he was full of lies. I said 
to that boy: “What shall we do with all this lying? Shall we 
repudiate it, destroy its effects as far as possible and forget it? 
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It surely is not any part of your real self—you are not a contemp- 
tible liar! If you cling to it and defend it, it becomes a part of 
you, or at least besmirches you. Now what shall we do?” 

If you can once induce a person to see a wrong act or motive 
in its true light, you have educated him above it. The school was 
run on the basis of the common righteous purpose and motive. 
The harmonious condition was sustained by the pupils and teachers 
as well. I talked to these children and treated them exactly as I 
would talk to and treat good men and women. I talked about 
them and acted about them exactly as I would true good men and 
women; and the young people themselves proved the truth of my 
ideal by acting the part. They responded and were, to the limit 
of their understanding, good, true men and women. Many things 
had to be explained and the teacher was there to make things 
clear. When discords occurred, then the principle of right was 
applied by both pupil and teacher. This principle will always 
adjust any matter; but now it is an adjustment of conditions to 
the principle of right by two or more parties, each anxious that 
the right should prevail. When once adjusted, it should be 
promptly forgotten by all, for it was only a momentary halt in 
the progress of harmony—not of any consequence. 

All ill feeling, when met by love, melts into nothingness, All 
the conditions, adverse and otherwise, which may occur in school 
are most easily adjusted when this perfect ideal of the individual 
student is held up where all can see it. Young people especially 
see themselves through the eyes of the people whom they know 
and respect. The teacher who does the most for a pupil is the 
one who sees the greatest possibility in him and helps to bring it 
out. This is what school #§ for, to help pupils to express them- 
selves or to bring into consciousness their God-given qualities. 

The teacher who admits, even to himself, that the child’s true 
nature is less than perfect, is incapacitated to run a school on 
this principle. In this school there is no possible opportunity 
to excuse the poor work of the teacher on the ground of the stupid- 
ity of the pupils. The teacher who does not bring out into clearer 
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expression the perfect nature of the child fails, even though that 
teacher have perfect control of said child. Justice, and sense of 
responsibility, right motive, courteous manners, kindness, respect 
for whatever is good, love for things higher, these are all necessary 
accompaniments to this working out of the true nature of the 
pupils. Punishment, in the sense of something unpleasant im- 
posed, finds no place in this school. The wrong is never righted 
until harmony of feeling is restored and the culprit understands 
the true nature of his act, and turns from it with sincere disgust. 
The person is safe who knows right and wants to do right. If 
this principle is carried out successfully, the work must be sin- 
cere ; neither frivolity nor mock sentiment must enter into it. The 
teacher must absolutely believe all that he teaches. One note of 
pretense is fatal. Flattery is impossible; but appreciation of 
merit and character is excellent. 

This is an age when change comes easily. This ideal of the child, 
sustained by love and wise sympathy, is a giant force for good— 
a solvent of most of the troubles that wise-acres have puzzled over. 
He who helps us to adopt a high ideal does more for us than can 
be well told. And the teachers’ knowledge of and faith in this 
high ideal is like the corner stone in the foundation of the pupil’s 
life. Thus in my opinion the problem of discipline and schools 
is solved when teachers grasp and hold effectively the righteous 
ideal for both school and pupil. 


% 











American Notes—Editorial 


We have been impressed and edified by the able contribution on 
“Discipline in the Schools,” which appears on another page of this 
number of EpucatTion. We agree with the evident opinion of the 
author that no problem is more important to the welfare of the schools 
than this; and there are few, if any, that are so difficult of solution. 
Miss Sanborn has clearly and forcefully set forth in her contribution 
the best possible solution of the problem of discipline so far as it 
concerns the large majority of the boys and girls in our public schools. 
The principle of love, sympathy and kindness will win out in nine 
cases out of ten, or, perhaps, in ninety-nine cases out of every hun- 
dred. But that tenth or hundredth case is the stumbling-block nearly 
always. Is it but the exception which proves the rule? Let us hope so. 

What shall we do with that hundredth case of the absolutely incor- 
rigible pupil? He treats our sympathy with contempt. He sees 
in it his opportunity to become a leader in disorderliness and “tough- 
ness.” His ambition lies in that direction. He takes delight in the 
reputation of being bad. 

Such a pupil is by no means a “rara avis.” On the contrary, he 
is very apt to be lurking around somewhere in almost every school, 
in one stage or another of his career of toughness. One never knows 
just when or where he will break out. . When he does he is a menace 
to the whole school. His example and influence is demoralizing, and 
something has to be done about it. A first resort may be, and prob- 
ably should be, to kindness and forbearance; this may be continued, 
perhaps, for a time, and sometimes it will win out; but again it won’t. 
When it won’t something else must be tried. Obedience and good 
order must be maintained in school, as it must be in the State; and 
it cannot be, with that influence continuing to challenge the teacher’s 
forbearance and the good order of the class or room. 

We hate to admit it, but we cannot get away from the fact that 
some children seem to be born into this world thoroughly depraved 
and bad. We knew a boy, once,—the child of respectable parents 
and with a good home,—who took positive delight in finding birds’ 
nests with young birds in them, whose necks he invariably wrung, 
afterwards hurling the innocent victims to the ground. It seems 
almost unbelievable, but such was the fact. 

Now, in such a case of depravity as this, and in the case of the 
incorrigible mischief-maker in school, while love may and should be at 
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the base of all that we do, there is need of discipline with a firm 
hand, and penalties that shall be felt as such by the culprit, with a 
compelling force and definiteness. 

Here is the crux of the problem of discipline. It is a complex 
problem in every school. It is a fine art to administer needed disci- 
pline without leaving the impression that justice is a violation of the 
law of sympathy and love. 


An interesting set of programs has been prepared by several State 
organizations for the use of the local groups which make up the 
Massachusetts Parent-'l'eacher Association. We feel sure that they 
will interest similar organizations elsewhere. The programs deal with 
such problems as: Keeping the child in school, A recreational survey, 
The safety of the child, The library in the school, Kindergarten 
extension, Boys’ and girls’ clubs, and Mental and physical health. 
Their object is to interest parent-teacher associations in studying 
their own local situation with a view to focusing work wherever it is 
most needed. ‘The organizations co-operating in making these pro- 
grams are Massachusetts Child Labor Committee, State Department 
of Education, Massachusetts Safety Council, New England School 
Library Association, Massachusetts State Kindergarten Association, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene, State Department of Health. 

New associations which have just come into affiliation with the 
state and national associations are: Littleton P. T. A., President, Mrs. 
John Hutchinson; Methuen, West End P. T. A., President, Mrs. F. 
D. Thornton; Central School P. T. A., President, Mrs. Charles H. 
Oliphant; Franklin, Mothers’ Club, President, Mrs. Lillian Roth; 
Gill P. T. A., President, Mrs. Lyman Hale; Lynnfield Center P. T. A., 
President, Mrs. John S. Caldwell. 

Word has gone out over the State from the Chairman of Education, 
Mr. Burr F. Jones, suggesting that all parent-teacher associations 
observe Education Week, December 3 to 9, in the following ways: 
(1) Education Night—that is, a public meeting either under the 
auspices of the school committee or the parent-teacher association ; 
(2) Parents’ Night in the Schools—that is, an evening session of the 
schools, showing the pupils at work in the schools without special 
exercises; (3) The use of the local newspapers; (4) Addresses by 
pastors or school people in the local churches on educational themes. 
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Every citizen of the United States should know the facts disclosed 
in the following statement from the Bureau of Education at Washing- 
ton. The report from the Bureau says: 

“Probably never in the history of this country has there been such 
need for school-building construction as at the present time. Lack 
of adequate school-building accommodations in the period before the 
war, and almost total stoppage of all school building during the war, 
have brought about a state of school-building congestion that is a 
menace to the health, strength and intelligence of the children of this 
country. It is a sad commentary upon the educational situation in 
this country that, although we have accurate statistics about the 
material resources of the United States, there is nowhere available 
at present accurate, comprehensive data in regard to the total amount 
of school building that is needed in order to bring the school plant 
of the country up to date. It is possible, however, to make an esti- 
mate of the minimum amount of money that we need to expend upon 
school buildings. 

In 1920 there were 21,462,133 children in the public schools. Re- 
ports from cities of over 8,000 population indicate that half the chil- 
dren in these cities were housed in buildings erected more than 22 
years ago. If this is true of school buildings in the cities, it is safe 
to say that it is at least equally true for country schools. In other 
words, from the data that the Bureau has been able to gather it is 
reasonable to assume that at ieast half the children in the country 
are housed in buildings nearly a quarter of a century old. This means 
that at least half the children are housed in buildings that have 
practically none of the educational facilities of a modern school plant, 
such as auditorium, gymnasium, shops, cooking rooms, ete. Further- 
more, these buildings are not fireproof, as it has been found that only 
5 per cent of the total number of buildings in cities of 8,000 and 
over are of fireproof construction. Assuming, then, that about 
10,000,000 of the 21,462,133 children in the country have inadequate 
housing facilities—and this is doubtless an underestimate—this means 
that it would be necessary to erect immediately 250,000 classrooms, at 
a minimum cost of $3,000,000,000. 

This is a large sum. Yet in 1920 the people of the United States 
spent more than seven times as much as this on luxuries. In that 
year the total expenditure on luxuries was $22,700,000,000. Of this 
amount $1,000,000,000 was spent on candy, $800,000,000 on cigar- 
ettes, $750,000,000 on perfumery and cosmetics, $50,000,000 on chew- 
ing gum, and $3,000,000,000 on luxurious services. In the same year 
the total amount of money spent on education was $963,678,123. In 
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other words, in 1920 the American people spent more than twenty 
times as much on lu*uries as they did on education. Therefore, to 
expend $3,000,000,000 on school buildings would mean investing for 
the school children only about one-seventh as much as was spent on 
Juxuries in the year 1920. 

We must remember, however, that $3,000,000,000 is the minimum 
that is needed for school buildings, and until we secure accurate data 
on the school-building situation all over the country it is impossible 
to state the maximum that will be needed.” 


From the Bulletin of the University of the State of New York we 
quote the following inspiring words of Frank W. Simmonds, of 
Lewiston, Idaho: 

“Tf an Agassiz finds pleasure in digging among fossils in order that 
he may interpret the great story of prehistoric life; if a Thoreau 
by Walden Pond is delighted with his studies of bugs and beetles; 
if a John Burroughs on his little patch of ground in the valley of 
the Mohawk, glories in his life among the birds and bees; if a Luther 
Burbank is enraptured with his work of transforming a worthless 
desert cactus into an edible fruit, or in producing sweeter rose or fairer 
lily; if these and other workers, whose names are legion, revel in the 
love of their work,—then, by what term shall we designate the joy 
that should be the teacher's, who works not with mere fossils, nor 
with bugs or beetles, nor with birds, bees or flowers, but with the 
child who is at once the most complex, the most plastic, the most 
beautiful, the most wonderful of all God's creation. Yes, it’s a 
wonderful thing to be a teacher; it’s a great thing to teach school.” 


“There is still in most of the Southern States an inequality in 
educational privileges which cannot be defended. One State super- 
intendent of public instruction reports that in 1920-21 the public 
expenditure for the education of white children was $39.26 per capita 
and for colored children $4.84 per capita. Teachers are often under- 
paid. School terms are often pitifully short. In every State in the 
South, however, the set of the current, educationally, is toward the 
improvement of the Negro schools.”—Dr. James E. Gregg, Principal 
of Hampton Institute. 














Book Reviews 


So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impos- 
sible to review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference 
to the books of those publishing houses which more or less frequently use our 
advertising pages. Outside of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able 
and glad to mention by title. authors, and publishers, such books as are sent 
to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices will necessarily be conditional 
upon our convenience and the character of the books themselves. 

JUSTIFIABLE INDIVIDUALISM. By Frank Wilson Blackmar, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology in the University of Kansas. T. Y. Crowell Company. 


Price $1.00 net. 


A most timely utterance, calling attention to the fact that too little 
stress is laid upon the individual and too much upon the mass groups 
of humanity at the present time, throughout the world. The moral and 
intellectual character of the individual is of immense value to society. 
Human welfare and progress depend upon the individual. Yet a man or 
woman is almost disregarded as compared with Society, the State, the 
Church, the Club, the Firm or Company, the “Ring,” or the (so-called) 
“Brotherhood” or the “Union.” 


THE LITTLE CORNER NEVER CONQUERED. The Story of the Red 
Cross Work for Belgium. By John Van Schaic, Jr. Illustrated. The 
Macmillan Company. Price $2.00. 


Dreadful and wonderful stories are told in this book. One hesitates 
to say which produce the more vivid and soul-stirring impressions. We 
shudder at the relation of the experiences of the war-torn men, women 
and children; we hate the human beings and human passions which 
caused the war; we are profoundly impressed with the admirable organ- 
ization and vast success of the work of ministry and salvage rendered 
by this wonderful, humanitarian and Christian organization. This is a 
book to place in the hands of any one who is pessimistic as to human 
love and pity. The work of the Red Cross is an argument for God's 
love and man’s love that cannot be gainsaid. 


Books published by the Manual Arts Press :— 
Sewing Handicraft. A Graded Course for City and Rural Schools. 
By Idabella McGlauflin. Price 35 cents. 


Mechanical Drawing Problems. For High, Normal and Vocational 
Schools. By Edward B. and Emil F. Kronquist. 





Boy Activity Projects. By Samuel A. Blackburn, B.E. Price $1.25. 
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SOLID GEOMETRY. By Herbert E. Hawkes, Ph.D., William A. 
Luby, M.A., and Frank C. Touton, Ph.D. Ginn & Co. Price $1.24. 


“This text, through its hundreds of queries, aims to encourage the 
student to regard the subject not merely as a logical sequence of 
theorems but as a subject inviting reflection and the play of specula- 
tion.” It looks as if the authors might meet with considerable success 
in this aim. These queries are well worth while and are undoubtedly 
stimulating. They will help in both vizualization and clear thinking. 
A second strong point is the assumption of Cavalier’s theorem. The 
result is that the development of volume is greatly simplified. The stu- 
dent will lose nothing by the avoidance of awkward proofs here. They 
are not necessary for his training in logical thinking. 

In detail, there is good treatment of the theorem, If two intersecting 
lines are parallel to a plane, their plane is parallel to the plane; also the 
different cases of, Through a point only one plane can be drawn. The 
definition of circular cylinder or cone as one whose right section is a 
circle, should be more common in text-books. The definition of pris- 
matoid is very broad, including the prism, pyramid, and frustrum. 
Proofs, as a rule, are attractive by their conciseness. Two theorems, 
however, still remain with long proofs. These are the volume of a 
frustrum and the volume of a sphere. Perhaps these will not be re- 
quired in the near future. The volumes of the cylinder and cone are 
assumed, as are all areas of curved solids. Near the end is an inter- 
esting comparison of plane and spherical geometry. The book is strictly 
up to date and seems well balanced in regard to visualization, logical 
thinking, and numerical application. It will, in all probability, meet 
with much favor among teachers.—RoBErRT R. GOFF. 


ETON FABLES. By Cyril Arlington, Head Master of Eton College, 
Chaplain to the King, etc. Longmans, Green & Company. $1.25 net. 


The Age of Fable is not wholly a thing of the past. In this little 
volume a really great mind has been applied to the task of seeing life 
in things all about us in the world and setting forth the subtle relations 
of living things in Nature to each other and to man. There is no reason 
whatever for the Age of Fable to be forever closed since the time of 
Aesop. Human sentiments and experiences are the same in all ages. 
In these practical days we need the tonic of tales like these. They 
awaken the imagination, move the emotions, clear the vision, and make 
us see things more plainly and in their right relations. Children and 
adults alike will feel the fascination of this book. 
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YOUTH AND THE NEW WORLD. Essays from The Atlantic Monthly. 
Edited by Ralph Philip Boas, Head of the English Department, Central 
High School, Springfield, Mass. The Atlantic Monthly Press. 


The source and the editorship of this volume commend it at once to 
the reader as a book worth while. It is intended to give the young 
man and woman of today a practical acquaintance with some of the 
leading problems of American life of today. Such problems have, many of 
them, to say the least, to be solved by the rising generation. They 
eannot be solved without they are fully understood ; and so the thoughtful 
young person must have them set before him in the schools; and in his 
English classes he must learn what has been thought and said about 
them, and must be taught how to marshal his own powers of thought 
and contribute to their proper solution. The Editor says that “Those 
essays have been chosen which seem most likely to set young people to 
thinking, to challenge them to hold opinions of their own, and to 
stimulate them to a search for further knowledge.” Such volumes as 
this make the English hour in schools and colleges really interesting 
and vitally related to individual and world interests. 


CALCULUS AND GRAPHS. Simplified for a first brief course. By 
L. M. Passano. The Macmillan Company. 

Presenting the subject in a simple manner, the author seeks to aid 
the student rather than to make a learned disquisition for the benefit 
of professional mathematicians. He shows how the natural sciences 
depend at all points on mathematical principles, and he seeks to give 
the student practical help that will be of real service all through his 
later work. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By George Young, Jr., Professor of 
Architecture, Cornell University, and Hubert Eugene Baxter, Assistant 
Professor in the same department. The Macmillan Company. 


In the Preface the authors of this volume state that the effort has 
been made in preparing their book “to hold the student’s attention by 
means of introductory paragraphs and other explanatory matter intended 
to show the relation of the principles under discussion to structural 
work,” Yet the discussion has been kept strictly abstract “in order to 
avoid, in so far as is possible, the tendency of the whole subject to 
degenerate into practical rules and formulas.” A set of exercises has 
however been added to show the application of the abstract ideas to 
concrete working problems. The volume will be of great value to ad- 
vanced students, especially those who are planning to enter any of the 
leading constructive professions dealing with concrete building enter- 
prises. 





